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. THE 


AMERICA ASKS THE WORLD TO END THE SUBMARINE 


VER SINCE THE DAYS OF ‘‘spurlos versenkt,’’ when 
German submarines were ruthlessly sinking cargo ships, 
the prohibition of the use of submarines in warfare by 

agreement among the nations has been a definite objective in 


international affairs. So the Philadelphia Inqutrer recalls in 
connection with Secretary Kel- 
logeg’s declaration of willing- 
ness ‘‘to sign a treaty with 
all the Powers of the world 
prohibiting the use of sub- 
marines entirely.’’ But despite 
this, and despite the further 
distrust of the submarine 
aroused in this country by the 
loss of the S-4, it must be re- 
corded that no one in editorial 
circles seems to believe that 
the Kellogg suggestion will 
have any immediate practical 
result.  Our__interests and 
Great Britain’ s, to say nothing 
of sentiment, may le in the 
direction of outlawing the sub- 
marine. But, as the New York 
Evening World is only one of.a 
score of newspapers to point 
out, ‘‘the lesson of the war to 
the smaller nations with less 
imposing naval armament and 
with less money to spend on 
great fighting ships is that, 
for the purpose of coast de- 
fense the submarine is invalu- 
able. Thus France is against 
such an agreement, as is 
Italy.” And, as Mr. Kellogg 
puts it, ‘‘of course it would be 
impossible for one country to 
abolish submarines and leave | 
any other country free to 
operate and build them.” Instead of the resolution introduced 
in Congress by Representative Frothingham, of Massachusetts, 
Secretary Kellogg would prefer a joint resolution to the effect 
that ‘‘it is the opinion of the Congress of the United States that 
all nations of the world should unite in prohibiting the use of 
submarines and discontinuing the construction thereof in every 
country,” and ‘‘that the Government of the United States 
continue to use efforts to bring about these results.”’ The wide- 
spread American approval of the gesture, irrespective of its 
effectiveness, was shared in Great Britain. London papers 
rejoiced in the unanimity of the two great English-speaking 
countries in condemnation of the submarine. ‘‘It is the thing 


HERE’S HOPING 


—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


we could wish for most,’ declared Lord Sydenham, the naval 
expert; ‘‘in the long run submgrines only lead to barbarity and 
piracy.”’ J. H. Thomas, the labor leader, says ‘‘we ought to 
insist on the immediate abolition of these hellish monsters.’’ 
But even in London, we read in a New York Times dispatch, 
there is a real question as to 
where Australia would stand. 
For Australia has just built 
two great submarines in En- 
gland, which have just started 
on their long journey to Syd- 
ney, and Australia is said to 
have the idea that the sub- 
marine is a practical, inexpen- 
sive defensive coastal weapon. 
It is also the impression in 
London that Japan is far 
from willing to give up the 
submarine. In Rome there 
is no comment in the official 
press, altho it is being pointed 
out that Italy has an immense 
Mediterranean coast line to 
defend; but the Vatican organ 
Osservatore Romano is out with 
an antisubmarine editorial. 
The German press refuse to 
take the Kellogg gesture seri- 
ously, the Boersen Courier of 
Berlin remarking  sareasti- 
cally: ‘‘Even the most polite 
and peaceable of the little 
countries can hardly be ex- 
pected to be so eredulous as to 
recognize the truth of the 
decree that only horizontal 
conduct of war fills the de- 
mands of humanity and chiv- 
alry, while vertical shots 
deserve the aversion of man- 
kind.” Great is the ae ess in Paris, we read in a New York 
Times dispatch, that this suggestion should have been made 
almost simultaneously with the signing of the new Franco- 
American arbitration treaty. For, “all was to be love and 
roses,’”’ and ‘‘now the Sabbath peace is broken by the new sug- 
gestion of the American Secretary of State, the only practical 
result of which, as the French see it, will be to make France once 
more the villain of the piece, because France likes her sub- 
marines.” 

France has shown definitely, we read in a New York Herald 
Tribune dispatch from Paris, that she ‘‘regards the submarine 
as her most powerful and valuable sea weapon.’ There is 
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2 feeling that “if France has any fleet at all, she must have a sub- 
marine fleet.’ All the world knows that France will not give 
up the submarine, writes Ashmun Brown from Washington to 
the Providence Journal, for the whole question was thoroughly 
threshed out at the Washington Conference. The French and 
British delegations came to sharp conflict and eventually the 
leaders of the American delegation effected a compromise which 
found its expression in the Five-Power Treaty signed by the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, pledging 
the signatory nations not to use poison gas in warfare and sub- 
marines as commerce destroyers. But it should be noted that 
no other nation has adhered to this treaty, and that it is still 
ineffective because it has not yet been ratified by France. 

A certain justice is found in the French position by Capt. 
W. W. Knox, a retired naval officer writing from Washington 
to the Baltimore Sun. He sees no lack of idealism in France, but 
simply ‘‘a question of elementary security of French interests”’ 


‘“Geography places the overshadowing sea power of Britain 
close at France’s door. Hven in the Mediterranean, strong 
British naval bases are on each flank of the French communica- 
tions to Northern Africa upon which France is vitally dependent 
for both trade and reenforcements for her armies. With sub- 
marines at her command, France can free her ports from close 
blockade and count upon a fair measure of security for her 
communications across the Mediterranean. 

“The same may be said of Italy and many other countries, 
even on this side of the Atlantic. Consider the situation of 
Peru. The Tacna-Arica episode is still deadlocked. Chile 
possesses an overpowering navy relative to Peru, and the latter 
has little prospect of ever being able to afford a navy of surface 
ships comparable to that of Chile. Consequently Peru has 
rather specialized in submarines, and this form of defense offers 
her fairly cheap means of preventing the blockade of her coast, 
a landing thereon, or the serious interruption of her commerce. 

““Manifestly the general attitude of weaker States the world 
over is likely to be a serious obstacle to the abolition of sub- 
marines. 

‘‘We should remember that at the Washington Conference 
the attitude of Japan was firmly against abolition. 

‘‘Modern submarines are larger than those employed during 
the World War, and much better able to take care of the crews 
of merchant ships which may be captured.” 


That “without the submarine, Italy and France become second- 
string continental nations” is admitted by the Chicago Tribune, 
which concludes that “parts of Europe and Japan as well must 
think that the United States is deliberately amusing itself with 
April-fool jokes.’”’ And this newspaper hits at the whole policy 
of disarmament. by adding: 


‘‘Mr. Kellogg is too good to be true, and the annoying thing 
about it is that back of the beautiful proposals which shoot out 
of Washington there is the unescapable fact that the United 
States did sink the world’s greatest navy of its own free will in 
what it called the interest of peace.”’ 


In sharp contrast with this is the attitude of several news- 
papers which find the Kellogg proposal most opportune as 
calling attention to the pending naval-construction bill, which 
calls among other things for the building of thirty-five additional 
submarines at an estimated cost of $175,000,000. Says the 
Baltimore Sun: 


“At a time when this extravagant item is about to be sub- 
mitted to the criticism of Congress, the Secretary of State lets 
it be known that universal abolition of undersea war-ships is 
favored by the Administration. 

“The House Naval Affairs Committee three weeks ago recom- 
mended that the President should not have the power to suspend 
construction as provided in the original bill. This action, of 
course, has made the program a much more dangerous matter 
than it appeared when first presented. There are other indica- 
tions besides Mr. Kelloge’s conciliatory proposal on submarines 
which show that the Administration is fearful lest jingoistic 
elements take the bit in their teeth.” 


Here, agrees the Portland Oregonian, is an ‘‘answer to those 
eritics who have raised an outcry against the naval-construction 


program as militarism.” Calling attention to the proposed outlay 
of $3,000,000,000 for naval construction in the next twenty 
years, the New York World asks: “How in good faith can the 
Administration lend its support, political and moral, to this un- 
precedented program of naval expansion by the United States 
for a generation ahead, and at the same time solemnly discuss 
with other nations the expediency, by universal agreement, of 
abandoning the use of submarines?’”’? Obviously, we read in the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, ‘‘Washington has been hearing from 
the country” 


“The S-4 disaster, with its revelations of incompetency, the 
prodigious outlay contemplated under Mr. Wilbur’s program of 
building, the bumptiousness of fire-eaters like Admiral Plunkett, 
have all served to concentrate public attention to our Navy. 
The result has been, not support of warlike preparations, but a 
distinet tendency to call a halt. To the extent therefore that 
leaders are responsible to an aroused public opinion, the Kellogg 
avowal with respect to submarines is a happy retreat from 
swashbuckling and chauvinism.” 


But this declaration of purpose is more than opportune, insists 
the Nashville Tennessean; ‘‘it is a distinct contribution toward 
world peace.’’ With our resources and wealth we could build 
the most formidable fleet of submarines in the world, and ‘‘the 
willingness of the United States to forego this advantage in the 
event of war is evidence of the sincerity of its proposal.’”’ That 
the Secretary of State has stirred a responsive chord in popular 
opinion, the Manchester Union does not doubt. He has simply 
restated the American attitude, the New York Sun tells us. 
The San Francisco Chronicle says the same thing, and continues: 


“The submarine is regarded generally as an inhumane and 
barbaric weapon. It does not lend itself to the conduct of sea 
warfare according to the standards accepted by usage. On the 
contrary, it is almost useless except for a surprize attack which 
leads to the death of helpless persons sunk without warning and 
without opportunity for surrender. 

‘‘In most peoples’ minds the submarine ranks with poison 
gas. But while gas is practically impossible to outlaw, for an 
agreement to limit its development and production would be 
almost an idle gesture, the submarine could be controlled. 
Gas can be turned out in short notice in any chemical laboratory. 
But a submarine takes time to build. If any nation under agree- 
ment were to be building or developing submarines, it would 
not be long before the rest of the world found out about it. 

“The suggestion of ‘international abolition of submarines is 
practical from that standpoint. Whether it is practical on the 
basis of all nations being willing to forego it remains to be 
seen.” 


While the Kellogg statement may have no immediate practical 
effect, the San Francisco Bulletin is convinced that ‘‘sooner or 
later it will become a matter for European discussion, and thereby 
compel the various Powers to show their hands.’’ Civilized 
nations, declares the St. Paul Pioneer Press, ‘‘disgrace them- 
selves by countenancing the existence of the submarine when by 
a measure so simple in itself as affixing a signature to a piece of 
paper it could be abolished.”” What Mr. Kellogg said ‘“‘struek 
a responsive chord in the heart of peace-loving humanitarian 
people everywhere, as it should,” we read in the Los Angeles 
Express. “Throughout the World War the submarine was an 
assassin striking in the dark without warning, and in peace we 
have the S-4 as a reminder of its unrelenting evil.’’ This Cali- 
fornia daily is convineed that: 


“The people throughout the civilized world entertain the same 
feeling of repulsion, of fear and horror of the piratical underseas 
assassin, and at least we can hope that public opinion will prove 
strong enough to force even unwilling governments to decide 
against submarines, and to that extent for civilized warfare, when 
there must be any.’ 


“What nonsense!” exclaims the Sacramento Bee, reflecting 
on the Kellogg proposal and the sentiment it represents: 


“The submarine fatalities have been comparatively few 
and far between. Why not ban the further construction of 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


. Who is the present “‘boss’’ of Soviet Russia? 

Who wrote ‘‘ Mother Goose Tales’? (p. 26). 

- How much did America give to charity in 1927? (p. 29). 

. Is the monoplane or biplane better adapted to metal 
construction? (p. 58). 

. What great basic industry is called ‘“‘the scandal of the 

modern industrial world’? by a man who has investi- 


(p. 19). 


1. Are ministers’ sons generally ‘black sheep’? (p. 30.) 

2. Who says Bernard Shaw is shy? (p. 24). 

3. ie - ee “birdgirl” of Kankakee, and how old is she? 
p. 64). 

4, ere in the United States is the cost of funerals highest? 
p. : 

5. What countries form the region known as the Balkans? 
(papuliD)< 

6 
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gated it? (p. 8-9). 

11. In what country is there one motor-car for every five 
persons? (p. 17). 

12. What famous novelist is buried next to the Haig family 
vault? (p. 46). 

13. Where is an airship being built to ferry 100 passengers 


across the Atlantic? (p. 52). 


airplanes? More and more the submarine will become a great con- 
venience and advantage of the future, if not an absolute necessity. 
Of course, it never will be in the same class in that regard with 
the flying-machine. But there is no reason to abandon sub- 
marines because of past tragedies or even of those that may be 
expected. The policy of wisdom would be to have their im- 
provement and safety in operation run parallel with their in- 
crease in construction.” 


“) 


But the proposal ‘‘need not be taken too seriously,” advises 
the Washington Post in the national capital. It argues that a 
weapon is only inhuman when inhumanly used, and that the sup- 
pression of the submarine would simply make Britain supreme 
on the seas. Moreover: 


“The submarine, armed with torpedoes capable of sinking 
war-ships, is a weapon needed by the United States for the defense 
of the Panama Canal, American trade routes, and American 
seaports. and insular possessions. There is no reason in morals 
or international law why the United States should not use sub- 
marines for defense. 

“Tf all nations should reach the stage where they are willing 
to abolish the submarine, the United States will not be found in 
opposition to them; but in the meantime, with the world as it is, 
with realities and not pipe dreams to deal with, the United States 
will develop submarines to the highest possible point of efficiency 
and destructiveness, and keep them ready for use.”’ ' 


Nothing but ‘‘a whopping gesture” is tie Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot’s characterization of Mr. Kellogg’s declaration, to which 
“the pertinent unspoken postscript is that the United States is 
unwilling to join one nation in abolishing eight-inch guns on 
cruisers” or ‘‘anything we think we need.” ‘Mr. Kellogg 
knows very well, indeed, that foreign navies are no more going 
to do away with the submarine than foreign armies with the 
machine-gun and the 6.7,” observes the Dallas News; ‘‘the re- 
publics of Switzerland, San Marino, Andorra, and Czechoslo- 
vakia might join courteously enough with Mr. Kellogg in sug- 
gesting it, but not any one else.” 

“Secretary Kellogg is to be commended for nibbling at the 
apple, anyway,”’ thinks the Macon Telegraph; “his endorsement 
of outlawing the submarine might just as well be extended to the 
outlawing of war altogether, for one agreement is just as easy 
and dependable as the other.’’ The Milwaukee Journal argues 
that ‘“‘so long as each nation relies on itself for defense, the elim- 
ination of one instrument of war can only mean a reorganization 
and a strengthening of other types.”” Such an announcement as 
Mr. Kellogg’s is in itself a step toward disarmament, but, adds 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Each one counts 4. 


14. How does nature record forest fires? (p. 22). 
15. How does the number of men in Europe’s standing 
armies to-day compare with the number in 1913? 


(p. 18). 
16. Where is ‘“‘Bohemia”’? (p. 25). 


17. What is supposed to be the smallest measurable distance? 


(px 20). 

18. What two Powers might form a ‘‘Mediterranean Lo- 
carno’’? (p. 18). 

19. What country, so far as we know, has but one motor- 
vehicle? (p. 54). 

20. What instrument is now used to measure deafness? 
(Gos PAD) 

21. Who are higher paid, bricklayers or trained scientific 
workers? (p. 21). 


22. What, if any, is the difference between our new treaty 
with France and the one it supplants? (p. 10). 

23. In what wars did the late Field Marshal Haig distinguish 
himself? (pp. 41 and 44). 

24. What delusion impedes arctic discovery? (p. 23). 

25. What might happen to the moon at absolute zero? 


(p. 23). 


the Los Angeles Times, when it comes to condemning the sub- 
marine because it savors of piracy, why—‘‘all war savors of 
piracy and the infernal regions; there is not much avail trying to 
distinguish between different degrees of hellishness.’’ The argu- 
ment as to inhumanity in war is ‘‘fatuous,’’ agrees the Miami 
Herald; ‘‘all weapons are inhuman, and upon humanitarian 
grounds should be abolished.’”’ What can be said of the sub- 
marine can be said of many other modern weapons of war, con- 
tinues the Florida paper; ‘‘there is little likelihood that any will 
be abolished; instead, they will be improved upon, made more 
diabolical in the name of patriotism and humanity.’ And the 
St. Louis Star concludes in similar fashion: 


“Tt would be magnificent to abolish undersea craft. 
“‘Tt would be splendid to outlaw poison gases. 
‘‘Both are barbarous weapons. 

“War, too, is barbarous. Why not abolish war?” 


“Secretary Kellogg is right; the submarine is a stiletto and 
secret assassin,’ declares former Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels, in his Raleigh News and Observer. But, he argues, 
“the way to be rid of the submarine menace is for Uncle Sam 
to enter the League and to help to make smaller nations feel 
that they can safely discard this weapon of secret assassina- 
tion.”” The same conclusion is reached by the Chattanooga 
Times, which finds the submarine proposal a step in the right 
direction: 


‘But why stop with the submarine? If the Administration is 
ready to agree to discontinue the use of the undersea craft, why 
should it not be willing to join in the abolition of other war 
devices on both land and sea? 

“Tn short, if it really means business when it talks disarmament, 
it should, it would seem, enter the League of Nations and assist 
the rest of the world in bringing about a condition that would 
make wholesale disarmament possible.” 


Finally, there is the attitude of Victor Berger’s Socialist Mil- 
waukee Leader, which would like to see the submarine abolished, 
“the quicker the better,” but is ‘“much more eager to see the 
cause of war abolished”’: 


“The causes of war lie in the imperialistic struggle for markets, 
raw materials, and investments, with the capitalists and indus- 
trial overlords of each nation striving for private profits, regard- 
less of consequences, and looking to their respective governments 
for protection in their schemes. Only the socialization of the 
various countries can place international operations on a fraternal 
instead of a competitive basis, and thus remove the causes of war.” 
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THE HARD WINTER IN THE SOFT COAL FIELDS 


ORE THAN $100,000,000 IN WAGES and $50,000,000 
in profits, it is estimated, have been sacrificed to date 
in the soft-coal deadlock that holds Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, and West Virginia in its grip. Half a million men, women, 
and children are matching their capacity to go without food, 
clothing, and shelter against the financial endurance of the coal 
corporations. In Ohio, Governor Donahey is making a public 
appeal for food and clothing for the relief of the destitute, and 
using the National Guard as an agency for collection and distri- 
bution. With the thermometer hovering around zero, the 
families of a hundred 
thousand striking min- 
ers in the three States 
named above are living 
on an average of $3 a 
week or less from the 
United Mine Workers’ 
treasury. In an aver- 
age family of five, this 
means, we are told, as- 
suming that it is spent 
entirely for food, meals 
that cost less than three 
cents apiece. Tens of 
thousands have been 
evicted from their com- 
pany - owned houses. 
Communism is reported 
adding converts to its 
program of revolution- 
ary action every day. 

In Washington, Sena- 
tor Johnson, Republican 
of California, charges 
that a conspiracy be- 
tween certain railroad 
companies and the soft- 
coal operators in the 
three States is behind 
the suspension’ of activ- 
ities; that these great 
corporations are out to 
destroy the mine union. Moreover, Senators Johnson and 
Copeland and Representatives La Guardia and Jacobstein 
propose a thorough investigation into the soft-coal industry. 
The indications are that an inquiry will be made, not only in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, but throughout the 
United States wherever bituminous coal is mined. 

These are a few of the conclusions reached by Basil Manly, 
who was Director of Investigation for President Wilson’s In- 
dustrial Relations Commission. Sent by the New York Lvening 
World to the various strike areas to make a personal investi- 
gation, Mr. Manly found conditions which Fannie Hurst, 
following in his footsteps, characterizes in a series of Universal 
Service articles as worse than those in Soviet Russia. To quote 
a part of Mr. Manly’s Lvening World articles: 

‘“A few of the striking miners are living with their families 
in homes bought and paid for during the period of war pros- 
perity. Some are still living in company houses, with bonds 
posted to guarantee rent. In many of the coal camps in the 
Pittsburgh district, however, the striking miners and their 
families have been evicted from the company property and forced 
to find shelter wherever they could. 

“‘Sometimes they have been driven out to make room for 
strikebreakers, but in a large number of instances there has been 
no such excuse. Thousands of miners with their wives and 


\children have been evicted from camps where no attempt is being 
made to operate. The union’s offer to post bond to cover rent 
) 


—THESE CHILDREN DIDN’T DIG THIS HOLE 


—Treland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


has been, refused; families have been driven out by the sheriff _ 


and his deputies in the dead of winter. | 
“This makes for bitterness. A man who has lived five, ten, | 


and even twenty years in a company house can not easily accept | 
the logic of a situation which makes the corporation evict when _ 


it has no use for the vacant houses. 
and there is no quarter. 


But this is industrial war, — 


‘‘More than 12,000 of these evicted persons in the Pittsburgh — 


district alone are already living in barracks hastily built by the | 


union out of unmatched boards and tar paper. 
in two by a rough board partition, is the standard rule in these 
miners’ barracks for each evicted family, regardless of size. 


One room, split — 


There may be three chil-_ 


All must be crowded into © 
this one room. No pro- 
visions are made for the 
single men; they can 
shift for themselves. 
“The union furnishes 
coal, usually dug by the 
strikers themselves from 
some neighboring hillside 
mine on a royalty basis; 
but the three dollars a 
week allowance from the 


clothing, and other nec- 


essaries. 


person per day. It is 


meal.’’ 


Of the events which 


Mr. 


situation, 
says: 


Manly 


“This strike started 
so long ago that all ex- 
cept the active partici- 
pants have forgotten its 
origin and motive. 

“Nearly four years 
ago the operators in the 
union fields, acting, it 
is alleged, under some 
government pressure ex-= 
erted through Secretaries Hoover and Davis, signed what has 
now become famous as the Jacksonville agreement, providing 
for the payment of a basic wage of $7.50 a day to continue 
until April, 1927. 

“In less than six months the Consolidation Coal Company, 
alleged by the miners to be controlled by the Rockefellers, broke 
their contract and attempted to operate non-union, claiming 
that they could not otherwise compete with the non-union 
operators of West Virginia and Kentucky, who had cut their 
basic wage to $5 or less per day. <A year later the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, the largest producer in the United States, 
alleged by the United Mine Workers to be under the domination 
of the Mellon interests, likewise broke its agreement and served 
notice that it would thereafter fix its own wage scale. The basic 
wage was cut $2.50 per day, and the 20,000 employees of this 
company struck. They have now been out of work for twenty- 
nine months. 

“The operators, from their standpoint, make out a strong case 
for such a revision. Faced by a wage scale in Kentucky and 
West Virginia averaging about 30 per cent. lower than that pro- 
vided in the Jacksonville agreement, they were obviously up 
against a ruinous competition unless the superior efficiency of 
the union miners and the favorable location of their properties 
gave them offsets which would neutralize this disadvantage. 
The union in the conference at Miami argued strenuously that 
they could substantially overcome this disadvantage, and some 
of the operators agreed with them. But as a body the coal 
companies refused to renew the agreement, and the union called 
its members out on strike. 


less than three cents per — 


led up to the present | 


dren; there may be seven. — 


union must furnish food, © 


For a family | 
of five this means alittle © 
less than nine ‘cents per | 
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“The strike situation provides an ideal planting ground for 
the seeds of Communism. Here are more than a hundred 
thousand miners, all of whom have been on strike for more than 
nine months, while thousands have been out for more than two 
years. Under these conditions of suffering, inaction, and dead- 
ening monotony, it is easy for the clever Communist propa- 
gandists to sow seeds of dissatisfaction and unrest and gain 
converts to their program of revolutionary action. 

‘Perhaps most effective of all are the Communists within the 
ranks of the miners’ union itself. In spite of the clauses in the 
union’s constitution and by-laws prohibiting any Communists 
or I. W. W. from holding a union card, they are there. Working 
under cover they carry out the traditional Communist tactics 
of ‘boring from within.’ 

“Under the antiquated law which permits the coal companies 
to employ men at the company’s expense, without any State 
examination of their records and qualifications, and equip 
them with police uniforms, clubs, and riot guns, there have been 
endless bitterness and brutality. The State pays its constabu- 
lary and holds its ofiicers responsible. They look to the public 
treasury for their wages and, within reasonable limits, at least 
as far as this particular controversy is concerned, maintain a 
neutral attitude and seek merely to preserve order and enforce 
the law. 

“In the other case the Coal and Iron police are paid by the 
coal companies themselves and, with or without justification 


from the officials, appear to believe that it is their duty to harass . 


the strikers as much as possible. Jlxercising under the law all 
the power and authority conferred upon a police officer of Phila- 
delphia, they are in a position to make arrests upon little or no 
provocation and to wield their clubs and riot sticks as freely as 
they choose. 

“The operators blame every fire, every property destruction 
that takes place anywhere in the strike zone, on the union. 
The strikers reply that many of them have originated from 
natural causes or accidents, and that it is not unknown for de- 
tectives and mine guards to plant bombs and provoke acts of 
violence in order to create a reason for their continued employ- 
ment. 

“Tt has been shown by official inquiries that individual mem- 
bers of the Coal and Iron police have criminal records, that they 
are in part recruited from the men who have been discharged 
from the Pennsylvania Constabulary for cause, and that they 
are irresponsible and virtually uncontrolled. But there has 
never been an investigation that took the lid off the entire 
system of private employment of police officers and let the people 
of Pennsylvania and the nation see the startling abuses that are 
inevitable under such a vlan.”’ 


The twin curses of the soft-coal industry, as the operators, 
miners, and technicians agree, are overdevelopment and cut- 
throat competition. Mr. Manly explains: 


“‘Tf all mines in the United States were operated at full 
capacity throughout the year, they would produce nearly 50 
per cent. more coal than the nation can consume. This makes 
for cutthroat competition. Every operator is so hungry for 
business that he is ready to cut prices in slack petiods below 
cost of production and depend on making up his losses by charg- 
ing excessive prices whenever there is a heavy demand. 

“‘The desire of the railroads for traffic also makes for over- 
development and cutthroat competition. They encourage the 
opening of new mines, where none are needed, in order to insure 
themselves a large coal traffic. If they own the mines, they can 
absorb the losses on coal sales in their transportation profits. 
The competition is so keen, the labor oficials insist, that wage 
reductions will not solve the problem even for the operators in 
the union fields. If the union should accept a cut to $5 a day, 
according to their view, the non-union fields will drop their 
basic wage to $4, and so on down the scale until a starvation level 
isreached. The operators say with equal force that they can not 
continue to pay the Jacksonville scale of $7.50 a day and com- 
pete with the non-union operators who pay $5 or less. 

“What the bituminous coal industry needs is a Morgan to 
eliminate its crazy, cutthroat competition, and a Ford to take 
it in hand and make it productively sound and efficient. Until 
they or their counterparts appear, this great basic industry will 
continue disorganized, chaotic and wasteful—torn with struggle 
and strife—the obsolete survivor of the nineteenth-century 
methods of production and distribution—the scandal of the 
modern industrial world.” 


Fannie Hurst, in her Universal Service series of articles, 


written after a personal investigation of the Pittsburgh soft-coal 
area, says in part: 


“Tt is less than two years since the writer returned from a tour 
of Russia, but in the brief survey of strike conditions in this city 
she can safely say that she had never beheld the equal of the 
scenes of human squalor, degradation, poverty, and misery that 
exist here on the outskirts of Pittsburgh. And milling around 
this Hades of pain and oppression, its sensibilities apparently 
unscathed, there flows the first city of the State. Day after 
day Public Opinion, passive, unbestirred, phlegmatic, flows past 
the cruel and ironic spectacle of miners’ ex-homes boarded up 
and vacant, while the evicted families live opposite them in 
wooden huts, where even the most ordinary of human decencies 
can not be observed. 

“The mine operators explain why these evictions are neces- 
sary. The union officials explain why they are not. There is 
undoubtedly much to be said on both sides. Regardless of who 
is right and who is wrong’in the issues at stake—this uncivilized 
spectacle of families living like dogs, in kennels opposite the 
very thresholds of their vacant homes, is wrong. 

“Tt is obvious to any one looking at the vast war panorama of 
the present strike, with its bewildering ramifications, its twisted 
pocket nerves, its empty stomachs, and its aching hearts, that 
uneasy and aching and tormented must lie the head of the mine 
operator these days.”’ 


Blame for the'strike in Pennsylvania and Ohio, says a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Times, is laid by Senator John- 
son at the door of the Pittsburgh Coal Company. The Cali- 
fornia Senator also made public a letter from Gifford Pinchot, 
former Governor of Pennsylvania, charging that the power of 
the State is being used to break the present strike, and urging 
the California Senator to press for an investigation. According 
to his summarization of the former Governor’s letter: 


“Involved in the Pinchot charges against the coal operators 
of Pennsylvania is the allegation that the railroad companies 
have exercised their great power to coerce others into the re- 
pudiation and violation of contracts in the making of which the 
United States Government itself had participated; that these 
railroad companies have conspired to destroy a labor union; that 
in some instances they have refused cars to transport coal mined 
by union labor; that they have hammered down the price of 
coal while basing their rate structure upon a much higher price; 
that, in fact, the present horrible conditions had their inception 
in a conspiracy between railroad companies and coal operators.” 


In the opinion of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, ‘‘the proposed 
Senatorial investigation . . . will be eagerly welcomed, if car- 
ried on in the constructive spirit promised.’”” The Washington 
News, too, believes the investigation should be made, so that 
we may learn: 


“Whether railroad companies have united to keep down the 
Jabor costs of producing coal. 

“Whether wage contracts have been abrogated and repu- 
diated. 

“Tf defenseless men, women, and children have been evicted 
from their homes without cause. 

“Whether injunctions have been issued in denial of consti- 
tutional rights, and whether constitutional rights have been 
invaded in other ways. 

“All these things, and more, have been charged by organized 
labor, which asserts it is ready and willing to prove them.” 


The Buffalo Courier-Express, however, believes the public 
“wall find little, if any, comfort’’ in such an inquiry. 


“In the last twenty-five years one coal inquiry after anothcr 
has been made by Congress committees or by commissions ap- 
pointed under authority of Congress. When President Harding 
was in office, a commission under the chairmanship of John Hays 
Hammond made an investigation that revealed, so far as it could 
or probably can be revealed, the entire subject of coal-mining, 
both anthracite and bituminous. 

‘Another coal inquiry might satisfy some political demands, 
but it does seem that the Interstate Commerce Committee of 
the Senate could save both time and money by taking the dust 
off the Hammond report and using it, instead of making another 
investigation and then filing a report to add to the collection 
already in pigeonholes.”’ 
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OUR ANTI-WAR TREATY WITH FRANCE 


NEW BOND OF PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP between 
A France and the United States was sealed at the State 
Department in Washington on February 6, when signa- 

tures were attached to a treaty which is said to renounce war 
between the two republics. Coming, as it did, on the 150th 
anniversary of our first treaty with France—the first, in fact, 
with any nation—this widely heralded action, notes the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, ‘ushers in a new era in diplomacy.” Of course, 


Time -Wide World photograph 


“AN IMPORTANT AND HAPPY STEP” 


“Tn the relations of France and the United States,’’ 
Briand. 
arbitration treaty between the two republics is hailed as ‘‘binding the two nations 


still closer together.” 


points out the Providence News, ‘“‘this pact is entirely indepen- 
dent of the proposal to ‘outlaw’ war about which Foreign Minister 
Briand and Secretary of State Kellogg have debated so long and 
so fruitlessly.”” The new treaty is a pledge of friendship, rather 
than a pact to outlaw war, explains The Christian Science Monitor. 

While the text of a new treaty is not usually made public until 
it is ratified by the Senate, the New York Evening Post quotes 
the text of the pact as saying the United States and the French 
Republic are eager by their example ‘‘to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations.’”? Moreover, the treaty declares for the two 
nations that they are anxious ‘‘to hasten the time when the 
perfection of international arrangements for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes shail have eliminated forever the 
possibility of war among any of the Powers of the world.” 
Other dispatches quote the treaty as setting up new and strong 
machinery for the adjustment, by arbitration or conciliation, of 
disputes between them which might otherwise lead to war. Under 
the new agreement, France and the United States bind themselves 
to submit to arbitration any dispute that apparently can not be 
negotiated through diplomatic channels, and which does not 
involve domestic issues, the interests of a third government, or 
the Monroe Doctrine. According to the Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Times: 


‘‘Of first importance is the definite recognition by France of 
the existence of the Monroe Doctrine. The Doctrine is cited as 
among the list of subjects excepted from the field of arbitration. 
Its mention, in the opinion of State Department officials, con- 
stitutes the first explicit acceptance by a foreign Power in treaty 
form of its existence.”’ 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat and a number of other papers see 


as seen by Foreign Minister 
In a Universal Service cable from the French capital, the signing of the new 


Paul Claudel, French Ambassador to the United States, is 
shown signing the document, while Under-Secretary of State Olds looks on. 


little difference between the new treaty and the Root Treaty, 
made in 1908, which it superseded, except in the declaration of 
the preamble condemning war and in the absence of any reserva- 
tion as to questions of ‘‘national honor” and ‘‘vital interests.” 
These differences, however, in the opinion of the St. Louis daily, 
‘“‘are quite important, and they serve, in fact, to put the treaty 
upon a more advanced plane, as well as to make it more flexible.” 
To the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


‘In the arbitration treaty itself the most conspicuous ad- 
vance over that which it replaces is the recognition 
by France of the validity of the Monroe Doctrine. 
This assumes a new importance in international 
law. What the effect will be on the Latin-American 
republics, which have been inclined in recent years 
‘to resent its application as an invasion of their com- 
plete freedom, remains to be seen. 

“The formal recognition of the obligations of 
France to the League of Nations is another feature 
of the treaty which is likely to be of the utmost 
consequence. A long step has been taken toward 
continued amicable relations with France.” 


In other editorial quarters, however, the new arbi- 
tration pact is ‘‘damned with faint praise.’”’ The 
Des Moines Register, for example, can not find 
where the new treaty ‘‘adds anything of the least 
consequence to the provisions of the Root Treaty 
of 1908.’’ Besides, observes the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Mail, ‘while an arbitration treaty is a nice thing 
to have, we would not be in any great peril if it were 
allowed to lapse.”? The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Sun, in view of all this, feels that 
the Franco-American pact ‘“‘has been written in 
slightly different form to give each nation a chance 
to celebrate a new treaty.” To the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer: 


‘‘France, in an almost pitiful effort to make some 
display of French admiration and friendship for the 
United States, is doing its best to magnify the impor- 
tance of a purely routine business. The existing 
Franco-American arbitration treaty expires this month. Ordi- 
narily the renewal would attract very little attention. It is 
a matter-of-fact item of diplomatic detail. But in Paris a 
ereat deal of attention is being given to this new treaty of 
Franco-American friendship. Every effort is being made to 
coax the French people to forget the churlish American reply to 
the Briand proposal for a magnificent compact, and this routine 
arbitration treaty, perfunctorily renewed, is being played up as 
‘something just as good.’ In the United States, very little heed 
is being given to the Paris negotiations. They mean very Little, 
and no one in this country is trying to magnify them.” 


Thus, remarks the New York Journal of Commerce: 


“The much-advertised campaign to ‘outlaw’ war between 
two sovereign States seems likely to end in acceptance of a most 
innocuous document providing for arbitration, with reservations 
that exclude practically all the subjects that might give rise to 
friction between France and United States. 

“The signing of the new treaty with France will be welcomed, 
not because it marks any progress toward pacific settlement of 
international disputes, but because it provides for some sort of 
continuation of the existing treaty of arbitration which is about. 
to expire.”’ 


So, concludes the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen: 


“The new treaty, in general, will be a great disappointment 
to those who hoped that it would mark an advance over previous 
arbitration conventions by formally renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy. It does not do this. It is just 
another arbitration agreement, differing from the existing treaties 
chiefly in its definite limitation of the kind of cases which shall 
be excluded from arbitration and in its formal recognition that. 
the United States has certain rights and responsibilities under 
the Monroe Doctrine, and that France has certain rights and 
obligations as a member of the League of Nations which each 
of the parties to the treaty will honor and respect.” 
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THE HIGH COST OF DYING 


OR OVER THIRTY YEARS the high cost of funerals, 
especially among the poor of the large cities, has been a 
matter of deep concern to charitable and social welfare 

agencies, industrial insurance companies, the public in general, 
and the bereaved ones in particular. The serious drain thus 
made upon the estate or income of those least able to bear it 
leads the New York Evening Post to observe that ‘‘there is 
room here for education in the need of keeping 
funeral costs within moderate limits.’’ The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, says a recent 
report of the Advisory Committee on Burial 
Survey (New York City), has tried in various 


ways to protect its industrial policyholders from States Averages cose of burial 
extravagance and exploitation in funeral arrange- NEW JERSEY 
ments, and, to start constructive action, it appro- PENNSYLVANIA 
priated $25,000 some two years ago for an impar- MASSACHUSETTS PRG SRE 
tial fact-finding survey by the above committee. Aner 
The committee, headed by the General Director ; 
of the Charity Organization Society, of New York, A Dial 
and consisting of clergymen, physicians, lawyers, Leela ee 
journalists, social workers, and funeral directors ILLINOIS 
throughout the United States, has just made INDIANA PoE SRS ek RNAS es OE | 
public a preliminary report by the director of the MISSOURI 
survey, John C. Gebhart, formerly prominent in 

KANSAS ae eee 


social welfare work. While the data were secured 
from the insurance company, the investigation 


was carried out independently. TENNESSEE ae 
Briefly, Mr. Gebhart finds that funeral costs are MARYLAND i245 
exceedingly high, working hardship on the poor, KENTUCKY 
and even h ily 
es on the family of average means, and that VIRGINIA Sea 
this is due in a measure to the chaotic state of the = 
naa tale : ; GEORGIA ee) 
undertaking industry. According to his summary: D 
LOUISIANA 


‘*In 1889 the average wholesale value of burial 
merchandise per funeral was $10.11; in 1925 it 
was $51.89. Making due allowance for the depre- 
ciation of the dollar within this period, it is fair 
to say that in thirty-five years there has been an 
increase of between 200 per cent. and 250 per cent. 
in the wholesale value of burial goods. There has 
likewise been a real increase in production costs. 

‘“While there are marked differences in prevail- 
ing funeral expenses in different parts of the country, within 
particular areas expenditures tend to be highest in the large 
cities. Funeral charges are highest in the East, lowest in the 
South, with the Midwest and Central States falling between 
these extremes. Ohio is the only Central State which is an 
exception to this tendency. The tremendous range among the 
States in burial expense is shown by the fact that the highest 
average, $484 for New Jersey, is almost exactly two and one- 
half times the lowest average, $194 for North Carolina. Since 
we have practically no data from Far Western States, e. g., 
Colorado, California, Washington and Oregon, we can draw no 
conclusions regarding prices prevailing there. The general 
average for all States covered was $363. 

‘‘TIn 1900 according to the Federal Census, there were 16,200 
undertakers in the United States; in 1920 there were 24,464, 
an inerease of 51 per cent. In 1900 the estimated number of 
deaths was 1,352,703; in 1920 there were 1,384,078, an increase 
of 2.3 per cent. 

“Tt is the common practise for the undertaker to charge 
enough for the casket to cover all overhead and service costs. 
The manufacturer deals directly with the retailer. On the 
face of it, this is an apparent economy. But to reach the public 
through the funeral director, certain practises have grown up 
which are wasteful and lead to many abuses. 

‘“‘Tn general, the firms doing a large volume of business have 
lower establishment costs and, because of lower costs, the prices 
charged for funerals are considerably lower than in the smali 
establishments. It is apparent that, before prices of funerals 
can be greatly reduced or the public guided in its selection of fair 
dealing and efficient funeral establishments, there must be con- 
centration of business in fewer hands and a weeding out of weak 
and inefficient units.” 


AVERAGE COST OF BURIAL FOR 7,871 ADULT INDUSTRIAL 


‘DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


18 OTHER STATES 
ALL STATES 


Courtesy of the Advisory Committee on Burial Survey, New York City 


“The insurance company that prompted the investigation and 
financed it has met a real need,” believes the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, “‘by inspiring public thought on a question that was difficult 
of approach.” Certainly, agrees the New York Evening World: 

“The cost of funerals is increasing. The Gebhart survey im- 
plies that this is due in a measure to a tendency toward display 


for the sake of the neighbors, and partly to the natural sentiment 
which attaches to death. 


“While this may be true, in part, we wonder if the costs are 


POLICYHOLDERS, BY STATES 


229) 


iS 


not exorbitant—unnecessarily high; if the profits on caskets and 
funeral necessities are not beyond reason. It will be impossible 
to convince the average person that he or she should not do their 
utmost in the burial of the dead. Advantage is taken by some, 
if not many, of the undertakers, but perhaps advantage is taken, 
too, by the manufacturers of funeral material.” 


On the other hand, maintains the Syracuse Post-Standard, 
“9¢ does not follow that undertakers are greedy. In fact, they 
are as fair-minded as others engaged in mercantile work.” 
The Casket and Sunnyside, a combination of two trade papers 
which circulates among funeral directors and manufacturers of 
burial goods, finds the Gebhart report ‘‘a distinct disappoint- 
ment, in that it points out very little that is new to the pro- 
fession, or deplorable for the public to know.’ Continues 
this journal: 


“The high cost of funerals was the pivot upon which turned 
the whole investigation. And yet the figures do not show that 
the survey revealed anything radically new in that direction. 
One conclusion is that funeral costs among low-income and de- 
pendent groups are relatively higher than among the well-to-do. 
That is well known and perfectly obvious. The cost of a funeral 
in a poor family is expensive at any price. 

‘“* Another conclusion is that funeral bills are larger in the large 
cities than in small communities; that costs in the largest cities 
of all States are higher than the level in those States as a whole. 
So are living costs higher, occasioned by the higher standards of 
living, higher wages, ete. Funeral costs are higher in the North 
and East than in the South and Middle West. Another obvious 
conclusion, and for the reasons already given.” 
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EDITORS’ IRE AT COOLIDGE INNUENDO 


‘‘Whenever any of the press of our country undertake 
to exert their influence in behalf of foreign interests, 
the candor of the situation would be greatly increased 
if the foreign connections were publicly disclosed.” 


HESE FEW RATHER CAUSTIC WORDS in Presi- 

dent Coolidge’s speech at the dedication of the new 

National Press Club building in Washington seem to 
have quite sharply arrested the attention of our editorial 
writers. As the New York Telegram, speaking for all the Scripps- 
Howard dailies, remarks: ‘‘Mr. Coolidge has made a serious 
charge against American newspapers which do not continually 
‘yes’ the Government in all its foreign policies. In justice to 
the newspapers and in justice to the newspaper readers of this 
country, Mr. Coolidge should name names.” “For once in 
his life, the President has failed to hit the mark,’’ says the 
Jersey City Journal, which is convinced that ‘‘in its treatment 
of world affairs, our press was 
never so free and never so fearless 
and independent as it is now.” 
“He can hardly mean to imply 
that any responsible newspaper 
has subterranean channels of inter- 
course with foreign governments,” 
exclaims the Philadelphia Inqutrer, 
and it adds: ‘‘There may be too 
much carping eriticism of our for- 
eign policies, but, as a rule, however 
ill-informed, it is sincere. What is 
most needed is a better under- 
standing of foreign affairs.’”? Does 
the President mean that the motto 
of the press must be “‘my country, 
right or wrong’? asks the Balti- 
more Hvening Sun, which wishes 
that he had been more explicit 
in his admonition. Does he ‘“‘accept the storics put out by 
low-minded politicians that American newspapers which try to 
be fair in printing the news from all the world, and in discussing 
international questions in a spirit of equity and justice, must 
have a secret subsidy from abroad, or must be controlled by an 
undisclosed foreign ownership’? asks the New York Times. 
And the New York World states, at some length, the reasons why 
President Coolidge’s implications about foreign control are 
offensive to many American papers. Says The World: 


“We take this to mean that Mr. Coolidge believes that there 
are newspapers in this country which are in the pay of foreign 
interests. This is the most serious charge which can be brought 
against a newspaper. 

‘Now, just because the charge is so grave, no one ought to make 
it unless he is prepared to prove it. What does Mr. Coolidge 
do? He makes the charge in the form of an insinuation which 
directs suspicion against every newspaper which happens to 
differ with the policies of the State Department. In the news- 
paper profession such use of insinuation is regarded as yellow 
journalism. It is the sort of thing to which no newspaper editor 
would stoop, and we know of no reason why the individual who 
happens to be President of the United States should sink to 
it. The responsible press is entitled to receive as honorable 
treatment as it gives. 

‘It may interest Mr. Coolidge to know just why his remarks 
are so offensive. Let him consider this: It is an established 
fact that a member of the Cabinet in the Harding Administra- 
tion was bribed to alienate a vast property belonging to the 
Government. Now, suppose that a newspaper were to come 
forth and say, ‘Whenever any public official undertakes to 
alienate any property of the Government, the candor of the 
situation would be greatly increased if his connection with special 
private interests were publicly disclosed.’ How would Mr. Coo- 
lidge like that? Mr. Coolidge would at this moment like to alien- 
ate the government-owned merchant marine. He would like 
to alienate the government-owned property of Muscle Shoals. 


§ it es eee 
GIVING HIM A LITTLE LECTURE 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


Would he like the insinuation to be broadcast that possibly he 
is in the same class with Albert B. Fall? He would resent it 
bitterly. He would justly declare that any newspaper making 
such an insinuation was a yellow rag. Well, the honorable press 
of the country is entitled to ask that no man, and especially not 
a man who is preaching ethics to it, and very especially not the 
President of the United States, shall cast general, vague, sinister 
suspicion upon its motives whenever, in the exercise of its rights 
under the constitutional guaranties of freedom. of the press, it 
chooses to criticize the conduct of the Executive.” 


‘(When the press feels that a foreign policy is wrong, its 
patriotic duty is to fight to make it right,” declares the New 
York Evening World. And the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot adds: 


“There may be an isolated newspaper or two secretly allied 
with foreign governments or agencies, but it is preposterous to 
set up such a presumption against the rank and file of that section 
of the press that finds reason to criticize major items of the 
foreign policy that the administration in power espouses. The 
obligation of patriotism is not to be set up as a silencer of 
opinions adverse to the Govern- 
ment’s conduct of foreign affairs.” 


Mr. Hearst’s papers, on the other 
hand, are among those thatapplaud 
enthusiastically Mr. Coolidge’s 
“clarion call to patriotic journal- 
ism.’’ Says the New York American: 


‘“The President, like every other 
intelligent reader of American news- 
papers, is daily imprest with the 
fact that the foreign correspondents 
of certain American newspapers are 
more interested in furthering the 
interests of foreign governments 
than in furthering the interests of 
the United States. 

“Correspondents—Americans liv- 
ing abroad—can be paid and in- 
fluenced more subtly than by the 
use of money. The number of 
Legion of Honor ribbons in the 
possession of American reporters in Paris is notorious. ‘The 
anti-American attitude of these correspondents is too often 
supported by the editorial policies of their papers at home. = 

“The President wants to stop this business of foreign govern- 
ments influencing American governmental policies by subtle 
control of the American press. The dangers are real dangers, 
against which all patriotic newspapers must be on their guard.” 


ita yim! SEE 


Here is President Coolidge’s sentence about secret foreign 
influences in our press, quoted with its immediate context: 


“In international affairs it should cooperate with its own 
Government and extend to foreign interests a tolerant and 
sympathetic candor. Foreign interests have the privilege of being 
represented here. But, when foreign governments are represented 
here, their agents are required to come publicly accredited and 
be publicly received. For generations our law has forbidden our 
own citizens entering into any negotiations with a foreign 
Government concerning its relations with our own Govern- 
ment. Whenever any of the press of our country undertake to 
exert their influence in behalf of foreign interests, the candor 
of the situation would be greatly increased if their foreign con- 
nections were publicly disclosed. All public business ought to be 
publicly conducted.” 


Of interest also, tho less provocative of controversy, is 
what he says about the press in its relation to business and 
public opinion: 


“The press itself . . . has been changed from an organization 
of partizan opinion into a very great commercial organization. 
It has become much more important . . . to the business enter- 
prise of the country, but appears to have lost very much of its 
power as a director of public thought. . . . It ought to undertake 
to recapture the dominant position it formerly held as a dis- 
tributor of current information and a director of public opinion. 
It ought to contest with our universities as an influence for 
education and match the pulpit in its support of high moral 
standards.” 


So) 
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International Newsreel photograph 


HOW AN ICY GALE HAMPERED THE FIRE-FIGHTERS 


P& Aches 
THE MORNING AFTER FIRE-ENGINE FROZEN IN ITS TRACKS 


Acme News picture 


WHERE THE FIRE STARTED. THE SMOKING RUINS OF THE POCASSET MILLS 


The worst fire in the city’s history broke out in the business district of Fall River, Massachusetts, on the evening of February 2. Before 

it was brought under control with the assistance of firemen from nearly a dozen neighboring towns and cities, AS had gnawed its way seneee 

twenty blocks and destroyed property whose estimated value ranges from $7,500,000 to $12,200,000. Of the 250 persons reported injured, 200 

were firemen. Says a writer in the Providence Journal: ‘‘From across the Taunton River, Fall River looked like a forest fire roaring De mountain- 

side. A northwest wind was blowing away from the water-front and the streets were like giant chimneys that sucked up an SAGER SIDS draft. 

High above the city a grayish cloud of smoke reflected the raging furnace and made a crimson mantle that was ee for a radius of twenty 
miles. The reflection across the water was so great that one could easily read a newspaper by its glow. 


CAMERA RECORDS OF FALL RIVER’S MOST DISASTROUS FIRE 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press” 


A sorr tire doesn’t turn away wrath—Brockville (On.) 
Recorder, 


LinpBEerRGH is the only popular hero whose worshipers want 
him kept down.—Calgary Herald. 


Tue rule in the women’s clothing business to-day is all the 
traffic can bare.—Arkansas Gazette. 


To shock the people who still read - him, Mencken is reduced to 
the extremity of defending marriage.— Dallas News. 


Our great party is accused sometimes of lack of courage, but 
wait till you see our plank on the corn-borer.—Ohio State Journal. 


Tuer new Assistant Secretary of War is a lawyer. So if we lose 
the next war, we may escape the consequences by pleading 
insanity.—San Diego Union. 


In these days, a murderer is 
erazy if he doesn’t plead 
insanity.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Cuicaco bellboys organize 
for bigger tips. They give or 
take no quarter.— Dallas News. 


Prruaes they are taking the 
Democratic donkey to Texas 
to turn him out to graze.— 
Brunswick (Ga.) Pilot. 


EatinG apples may keep the 
doctor away, but it started 
dressmakers in their business. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Divorcrs increase because 
people who wed have forgot 
that the altar is a place for 
sacrifices.— Virginian-Pilot. 


‘““AGENDA”’ means a list of 
the perfectly harmless things 
it seems safe for your delegates 
to talk about.—Detroit News. 


A new European hatred is 
discovered every day, and the 
worst of it is they all want to 
be financed with American 
money.—Boston Transcript. 


IT’S A GREAT LIFE IF YOU DON’T WEAKEN 


Tue King of Hejaz has or- 
dered a special car of bus 
capacity for the members of 
his harem. Victims of back- 
seat drivers in the United States will send condolences.—Louts- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Tue principal causes of amnesia seem to be a blow on the head 
and a summons to an oil-graft investigation Arkansas Gazette. 


Tuanxk goodness! Heaven selected its musical instruments 
before the uke and the sax were invented.— Burlington Hawk-Eye. 


Livinc-room: that part of the house the family passes through 
on its way from the car to the dining-room.—Publishers Syn- 
dicate. 


Trorzky having been banished from Moscow, we are in doubt 
whether to congratulate Trotzky or Moscow.—Weston (Ore.) 
Leader. 


A BrirtsH scientist says the brain is the only part of us that 
use doesn’t wear out. What about the tongue?—Peru (Ind.) 
Tribune. 


ScIENTISTS say our next war will be with insects. The cooties 
must have been encouraged by their efforts in the last unpleasant- 
ness.—Portland Express. 


ANOTHER day we never expected to live to see, but did, was the 
one when we began to think that what Pennsylvania and Illinois 
needed was some such organization as Tammany Hall to clean 
up their politics.—Ohio State Journal. 


—Thiele in the Sacramento Bee. 


An angry critic calls Heflin a ‘‘symbol”’ of something, instead 
of cymbal.—Detroit News. 


Facrorirs now produce almost everything America needs 
except leaders.—Sacramento Bee. 


Brier history of war, its origin and consequences: daft, 
draft, graft.—Rockford (Ill.) Star. 


REMARKABLE how long Colonel Lindbergh maintains public 
popularity without heart interest.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Cosarave lauds bonds between Ireland and America. He 
aims to sell us some more pretty soon.—Dallas News. 


Wair. Henry’s rubber plantation will come in bearing soon, 
and then he’ll give you a car with each set of tires.—La Grange 
(Ga.) Reporter. 


Tue best possible aid to 
adult education is children. 
San Diego Union. 


WHEN a woman occasionally 
does take a back seat, she 
drives the automobile from it. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir is sometimes hard to tell 
whether the United States is 
mixed up in Latin-American 
affairs or just mixed up. 
Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue New Haven necktie 
strike will not arouse general 
sympathy. It should have 
happened before Christmas.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Ir all these new cars get the 
mileage promised by their 
makers, it will be a tough 
break for the gasoline indus- 
try.—San Diego Union. 


A Paristan poet, Louis 
Loigara, entered a cage of wild 
lions and read his poems aloud 
for half an hour. The lions 
seemed unharmed.— Detroit 
News. 


Wuo says the United States 
has no ancient traditions? 
Automobiles are still classed in 
terms of horse-power, and that thing on a locomotive is still a 
coweatcher.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Wuy not go the whole hog in modernizing Shakespeare, and 
have Lady Macbeth retain a prominent alienist?— Detroit News. 


; Ir is easy to be horrified by capital punishment during those 
intervals when nobody seems to need it.— Vallejo (Cal.) Chronicle. 


Women are said to be learning ju-jutsu in increasing numbers, 
but the catch-as-catch-can style is still in evidence at the sales. — 
Punch. 


Mexico has made peace with our oil companies. We hope 
our neighbor has better luck with them than we had.—New 
Yorker. 


Somer men would like to hear a few words from Judge Lindsey 
on the exact status of the mother-in-law in companionate 
marriages.—Columbus Dispatch. 


Witt the editors of Tur Lirprary Dicest please explain how 
they escape eye-strain in their successful efforts to see both sides 
of every question?—Asheville Times. 


Le Boerur’s report upon Mrs. Knapp confirms a wide-spread 
superstition that women are unfitted for political life. The 
number of sexes unfitted for political life has now reached the 
appalling total of two. New Yorker. 


FOREIGN 
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AN ITALIAN JIBE 


“Tf the little French soldier succeeds in satisfying the capacious ap- 
petite of his buxom Balkan lady, he’ll be bankrupt.”’ 


—Il Travaso (Rome). 


A GERMAN SLAM 


“The British Cupid rejoices to see I1 Duce making up to France in 
a manner that would seem to be irresistible.” 


—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


CARTOON FUN WITH THE GRAVE PROBLEMS OF THE BALKANS 


THE PERILOUS MAGNET OF THE BALKANS 


HE POWER OF ATTRACTION possest by the Balkan 

Peninsula is said to be leading Powers outside it, which 

are greater than any that constitute what we call the 
Balkans, into dangerous attitudes toward one another. At the 
same time many question whether there is not even a greater 
menace in the possible conflict of intent that may arise among the 
Balkan lands themselves, if one of these countries should attempt 
to exercise dominance over the others. Just what countries form 
the region known as the Balkans is explained by the Greek 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Michalacopoulos, in an interview in the 
Athens Nea Epohi, in which he said: ‘‘We mean by, Balkan 
countries, Jugoslavia, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
Turkey.’’ As to the rumors that certain Balkan Powers might 
aim to dominate others, as a result of the weakening of the 
Greek position in the peninsula, the Greek Foreign Minister is 
further reported as saying: 


“Tf the motto—‘The Balkans for the Balkan peoples’—were 
to be applied in the sense that no one Power would have an 
influence over all the Balkans, nobody would oppose it. But, if 
this motto were interpreted to mean that a single Balkan coun- 
try might dominate the others, it would be impossible for Greece 
to accept such an interpretation.” 


As opening a new way out of the Balkan difficulty, the Greek 
Foreign Minister is recorded as having made the following sug- 
gestion in the same Athens newspaper: 


“ Saloniki, in common with some other ports, has the advantage 
of serving international commercial interests. I would there- 
fore be pleased to call a meeting to which such countries as 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary would send their delegates, and then some way could 
be found whereby the international interests of commerce would 
be served by the Greek port of Saloniki. 


“Rovarding a Balkan pact there may be a way whereby this 
could be brought about. All the Balkan countries desire to 
maintain the present status of the peninsula. In view, however, 
of the fact that some of these States have other interests outside 
of the Balkans, it is difficult to see how a formula could be found 
that would guarantee peace in the Balkans without disturbing it 
somewhere else.” 

In Turkey the Constantinople Ikdam was much imprest by a 
visit made to Premier Mussolini by the Greek Foreign Minister 
while he was on his way from Geneva to Greece. In the view of 
this Constantinople daily ‘this meeting aimed at the conclusion 
of a Greek-Italian alliance, because Greece has found in Italy a 
supporter in the attempt of Greece to prevent the Jugoslavs from 
coming down to Saloniki, while at the same time Italy has dis- 
covered in Greece a helper in her effort to forestall Jugoslav hege- 
mony in the Balkans.”’ The Ikdam goes on to say: 


‘“‘A new group is being formed in the Mediterranean, and it is 
made up of those States that cluster about the policy of Great 
Britain, such as, for instance, Italy and Greece, and its object 
is to oppose that other group made up of France, Jugoslavia, and 
some additional States.” 


But the Ikdam’s talk about a Greek-Italian alliance is dis- 
counted by another Turkish daily, the Constantinople Milliet, 
which declares that: ‘‘ Theoretically the two countries differ on 
many points, and also Greece feels she has less to fear from Italy 
than from Jugoslavia.’’ Reviewing recent Italian moves from 
the Turkish standpoint, the Milliet notes with concern that Italy 
is trying to find room for her growing population, and fears that 
“this outlet will be on Turkish territory.’’ We read then: 

‘‘Just as we are not disturbed by the outbursts of the Greek 


press against Turkey, so we accept the remarks of the Italian 
press to the effect that Rome does not covet Turkish territory as 
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mere expressions of courtesy. Greek resentment against Turkey, 
as well as Italian assurances to Turkey, should not in any way 
lessen the watchfulness of our Government, or relax its duty to 
take all steps for the preservation of our national interests.” * 


A semi-official Greek view of the Greek Foreign Minister’s 
meeting with Mussolini appears in the Athens Eleftheron Vima, 
which reads in part as follows: 


“The conversations of Mr. Michalacopoulos with the Italian 
Premier were inspired by the desire for a closer rapprochement 
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Iraty: ‘The obstacles that separate us, Sister, are not insuperable, 
and if we try we can easily overcome them.” 


—II ‘‘420”’ (Florence). 


with Italy; but this attitude of the Greek Foreign Minister should 
not be interpreted as meaning that Greece desires to tie herself 
to Italian foreign policy. Greece preserves an absolute freedom 
of movement in her dealings with foreign countries. Greece 
does not mean to have a written treaty with Italy. And it must 
be added that Greece has never thought of using Italian influence 
in order to force Jugoslavia into concessions in Saloniki. If 
Greece has engaged in conversations with Italy, she does not for 
a moment cease to pursue a policy of a wider understanding 
among all the Balkan countries.” 


Turning to the Italian press we find the semi-official Rome 
Giornale d'Italia avowing firmly that Italy does not aspire to ex- 
ercise the right of a control or a protectorate over the Balkans, 
but that— 


‘“She merely demands the right to take an interest in Balkan 
affairs, in view of the fact that both the Adriatic Sea and the 
Balkan, Peninsula constitute for her a problem of frontiers, in 
the same way in which Belgium and Egypt constitute questions 
of frontier for Great Britain.” 


The attitude of France may be judged from the Paris Temps, 
which is spoken of generally as the french newspaper best repre- 
senting the views of the French Foreign Office. This daily 
declares that the French Republic, ‘‘loyal to her friendships and 
faithful to her duty, has no other policy in the Balkans than 
that of the union of the Balkans for the Balkan peoples,”’ and 
that is why, we are told, ‘‘France is trying to consolidate the 
Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Roumania— 
and to effect an understanding between Greeks and Bulgarians.” 


The Literary Digest for February 18, 1928 


An effort is being made to renew the old Italian-J ugoslav pact 
of friendship, remarks the semi-official Samouprava of Belgrade, 
by way of revealing the Jugoslav Government’s sincere wish for 
peace and quiet, and it adds that that Government is ready to 
do everything in its power to improve its relations with Italy 
and ‘to sign any pact that would prevent complications, and 
solidify peace in the Balkans and in Europe.”” Another Jugo- 
slav newspaper, the Belgrade Vreme, confirms the foregoing 
declaration in a sense, when it quotes a speech of the Jugoslav 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Marinkovich, in which he said in part: 


“The recent trip of Mr. Michalacopoulos to Rome need not 
disturb any one. Apparently Greece desires to better her relations 
with Italy, but the same is true of us, who desire a closer friend- 
ship with Italy. For this reason Greece should not be blamed for 
what we ourselves are trying to do, Our negotiations with Greece 
are proceeding, and the results can not but be satisfactory for our 
commerce. At any rate these results will in no way affect the 
good relations existing between the two countries. It is true that 
the Greek Foreign Minister desires for his country the same 
things that I desire for mine, and also that both of us wish to 
better our relations with Bulgaria.” 


A sharp attack on the Jugoslav attitude is to be found in the 
Bulgarian newspaper, the Sofia Slovo, which observes: 


“The formula, ‘The Balkans for the Balkan Peoples,’ is being 
launched by the Jugoslav press because the application of this 
principle depends more on Jugoslavia than on any other Balkan 
country. Let Belgrade give us proofs that Jugoslavia has 


FROM THE GERMAN VIEW 


“No wonder other countries are jealous when France supplies J ugo- 
slavia with such a stunning wedding outfit.”’ 


—K ladderadatsch (Berlin). 


abandoned the wild dreams of those who wish to see a J ugoslavia 
stretching from the Adriatic to the Black Sea and the Augean 
let them once more guarantee the rights of the national minorities 
within the border of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, and then the appeals for Balkan unity issuing from 
Jugoslavia will get a better hearing in the rest of the Balkans.” 


The Literary Digest for February 18, 1928 iby 


LONDON’S TRAFFIC TROUBLES 


EEING TRAFFIC PROBLEMS in other great cities of 
the world may not simplify our own in this country, but it 
serves as a reminder that congested highways are by no 

means a monopoly of any metropolis. Now we are reminded by 
a contributor to the London Daily Mail that in 1927 there were 
800,000 vehicles within the London area, and it is predicted 
that during this year there will be upward of 1,000,000, so that 
the English capital is said to be confronted with a very momen- 
tous problem in providing for the traffic tangle of the future. If 
vehicles continue to increase at the present rate, says this in- 
formant, Lieut.-Col. J. T. C. Moore Brabazon, M. P., formerly 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Transport, the figure 
of 1,000,000 will be doubled in the next ten or twenty years, and 
he proceeds: 


“In Great Britain we have roughly one motor-vehicle for 
every twenty-six persons. America has one for every five per- 
sons, and still the motor boom continues unchecked. In America 
there are forty motors per mile of road (not reckoning dust- 
tracks). In Great Britain there are only eleven per mile. In the 
very near future our own traffic will show a proportionate in- 
crease. How are we to deal with it? 

‘Imagine the day when there are 2,000,000 vehicles normally 
in the London area. If it entered London to-day such a mass of 
transport would form an almost solid block in our busier streets. 
London’s population has increased by about 23 per cent. in the 
last twenty-five years. By the time we are imagining it will 
have increased by, say, another 2,000,000. Hundreds of thou- 
sands more people will be thronging the pavements and crossing 
the roads on foot. 

“The congestion, particularly at rush hours, will be beyond 
anything ever witnessed. The feeble palliatives to which we are 
resorting to-day—rounding street corners, widening bottle- 
necks, diverting traffic—will be as futile as attempts to block the 
Mississippi floods with a garden trowel. 

“But what-are we to do? Where is this vast mass of vehicles 
to go?” 


The Utopian remedy, suggested in some quarters, of driving 
new roads through the heart of London to form a convenient 
network may be at once ruled out, according to this traffic 
authority, who tells us that even to widen London’s principal 
streets would drain the Road Fund many times over. It is 
estimated, he relates, that it would cost $175,000,000 to double 
the width of Oxford Street from the Mansion House to Marble 
Arch, and to carry out a general scheme of doubling the width of 
the principal streets of London would cost ‘‘nearly as much as 
another European War.’ We read then: 


‘‘Compared with this figure of $175,000,000, it has been calcu- 
lated that $60,000,000 would cover the cost of constructing an 
overhead road at the back of the minor streets north of Oxford 
Street. And here seems to be a ray of light in the darkness. If 
the conditions are well-nigh impossible of solution on the ground, 
why not make use of another dimension? 

“Overhead roads and tracks dre not a new idea. Many of 
London’s suburban railways are raised over long stretches. 
New York has built high-level tracks for electric cars. High- 
level roads have been suggested in London as approaches to 
high-level bridges over the Thames. Yet, as far as I know, no 
suggestion has been made to build overhead roads on a grand 
seale. 

“There is one obvious position for high-level roads: above the 
existing suburban railway lines. Here are sites already cleared 
and free from the host of difficulties which would have to be 
overcome in laying roads over the tops of houses. 

“1 motor-vehicles could be driven from outside London along 
broad tracks laid above the railway lines as far as the termini, 
where there would be parking places under the control of the 
railway companies, it would at least ease some of the congestion. 
The fleets of omnibuses which would be needed to supply Lon- 
don’s growing population would find a ready entrance into the 
metropolis. The squadrons of six-wheel omnibuses which will 
serve the rush-hour traffic of to-morrow would have convenient 
highways between Central London and the suburbs. 

“The obstacles in the way of laying roads over the tops of 
London’s buildings are very great, but perhaps not insurmount- 


able. By law a man owns the space vertically above his 
property. 

“It would be impossible, as the law stands, to build a road 
over a man’s house without paying him for the privilege. There 
would also be serious difficulties about noise and the exclusion 
of light, and from the constructional point of view there would 
be the problem of finding room for the gigantic supports on which 
the overhead roads would rest. 

“High-level roads running at right-angles to surface roads 
would solve most effectively the hideous problem of street inter- 
sections. It is hard to see how any method but a difference in 
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THE ETERNAL TRAFFIC QUESTION 
“They shall not pass.” 


—Journal Amusant (Paris). 


road level can solve it. Removing the tramway lines and ~- 
making circuses will palliate the evils, but so long as we have two 

large volumes of traffic crossing at the same level we are bound 
to have congestion, if not chaos.’”’ 


Overhead roads, we are then advised, may possibly come, and. e 


the grandchildren of Londoners now living may see great con- 
erete tracks towering above the chimney-pots of Oxford Street 
and Piccadilly. Gazing into the future, this writer has a 
vision of huge six-wheeled omnibuses and electric cars speeding 
across the horizon, while massive steel towers with electric 
elevators rise into the sky. It is possible that a second and 
swifter-moving London may exist 100 feet above the ground, 
and he continues as follows: 


“The alternative to gcing above ground is to tunnel below it. 

““TIn one case, at any rate, tunnels are inevitable. That is in 
East London. Means of crossing the Thames are at present so 
inadequate that a great deal of the traffic to and from the docks 
and factories is obliged to come west to pass over the river in 
order to go east. 

“Owing to the size of the boats on the Thames, a bridge below 
the Pool of London requires 150 feet of head-room above the 
Trinity high-water mark. To the east of London, therefore, 
tunnels are the obvious means of crossing. 

‘“‘But when considering a system of underground roads below 
Central London we are faced once again with the difficulty of 
expense. It is estimated that the cost of extending the G. N. 
and City Underground Railway would be more than a million 
pounds a mile. Wide underground roads would cost at least 
three times as much. 

“Many people have a rooted objection to traveling under- 
ground, but there is much to be said for going to ground. Roads 
could be made absolutely straight and traffic control would be 
simple. There would be no pedestrians crossing and, therefore, 
very little danger of accidents. So our children may live to see 
great underground roads, well-aired and brilliantly lit, running 
in dead-straight lines from end to end of the metropolis.” 
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A French view of the final scene of ‘““‘The Disunited States of Europe in 1927.” 


SCANNING EUROPE’S HORIZON FOR 1928 


EACE IS THE FIRST PROSLEM of 1928 in Europe, 

if we may judge from the utterances of various European 

authorities amonz statesmen and publicists. Some of 
them think this much-desired boon is nearer attainment than it 
was a year ago, and they base their optimism on the effectiveness 
they claim for the workings of the League of Nations, on the 
general abhorrence of war felt by the workers in all countries, 
and on the growing conviction among those who guide the desti- 
nies of their respective nations that war never has paid and never 
can pay. But hopeful as some editors are, they do not blink 
the fact that armaments in Europe are still weapons of menace, 
even tho statisticians can show that Hurope’s standing armies 
to-day number roughly 3,300,000 men as compared with 4,200,- 
000 men in 1913. Noting these figures, the Manchester Guardian 
observes: 


“That is a decrease of over 20 per cent., and at first sight it 
is impressive and encouraging. But it affords little encourage- 
ment when it is remembered that the bulk of the decrease is 
accounted for by the compulsory disarmament of the ex-enemy 
countries and the voluntary reductions made by one or two 
States, like Russia and Denmark, A certain decrease is due also 
to mechanization, but that decrease, so far from being caused by 
a wish to decrease the size of armies, arises from the desire to 
make them more efficient and so more formidable. Besides, 
there are to-day eignt more States in proud possession of armies 
than there were in 1913, to whom such things are new toys with 
waich some of them are strongly tempted to play, in spite of the 
bitter experience of their elders of the danger of doing so. It is 
not without significance that States in which democracy has 
vielded to dictatorship tend to have larger armies than the old 
democracies. While, for instance, the standing Army of Den- 
mark has decreased from about 70,000 men to 12,000 between 
1913 and 1927, that of Spain has increased from 83,000 men to 
304,000. The facts of the multiplication of national armies and 
the importance attached to them in Fascist States are more sig- 
nificant than the net decrease.”’ 


In the London Star, Commander Kenworthy, R. N., M. P., 


—T. Zislin in Le Rire (Paris). 


thinks that the old year ended on a more hopeful note in inter- 
national affairs, chiefly because of the improvement of relations 
between France and Italy, and he believes that if these two great 
Latin Powers could come together and sign a ‘‘ Mediterranean 
Locarno,”’ a nightmare would be lifted from all the chaneelleries 
of Europe. One of the most dangerous developments of post- 
war Europe, he goes on to say, which has done more to weaken 
the authority of the League of Nations than anything else, is 
the rival system of alliances established by France and Italy, 
and ‘‘nearly every one believes that these alliances have secret 
military clauses, not registered at Geneva.” 

An official expression of France’s outlook is given by Aristide 
Briand, Foreign Minister of that country, in a copyrighted eable 
dispatch from Paris to the New York Times, in which he concedes 
that the year 1927 showed that Europe has not yet reached 
a stage which ‘‘might be called definite peace, and there were 
ripples of discord in many quarters.’ But, he adds, 1927 also 
showed that there exist means for the nations which really desire 
peace to exercise their power in that direction, and this famous 
French statesman proceeds as follows: 


“The réle of the League cf Nations in 1927 showed how that 
institution has grown in influence, and the best hope for 1928 
is that its growth may continue. The principles laid down in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations are the principles of the 
foreign policy of France. France faces 1928 with a new hope 
of being able to remain a force for peace in the world. Between 
France and her sister Latin nation across the Alps the remaining 
differences are being ironed out, and we trust that the new 
year will not be old before our relations will be definitely 
improved. 

“We look forward tothe conclusion cf a new treaty with 
the United States as a further step toward the consolidation of 
world peace, to which all conscientious statesmen in the world 
must be working, even if, unfortunately, there is not full 
agreement on the means to achieve the end we all seek. I 
have every confidence that peace will be maintained in Europe 
and the world at large during the year 1928. We must all 
work to bring a general realization everywhere that war is not 
a paying business.” 2 


The Literary Digest for February 18, 1928 


SOVIET EXILE ON THE CZARIST MODEL 


O DEEPER HATRED in the world outside Russia was 
inspired against the Czarist régime than by the revela- 
tions of the atrocities inflicted in exile in Siberia on those 

Russians who had dared to lift voice or pen against the autoc- 
racy of Czardom. This memory is awakened in various quar- 
ters by the discovery that the Soviet Government in its treatment 
of Trotzky and other leaders who have lost the trust of Stalin, 
Soviet Russia’s present ‘‘Boss,” is copying one of the cruelest 
of Czarist methods. Trotzky, who with the late Lenin, founded 
Bolshevism, and was for years one of the stalwarts of the Soviet, 
has been exiled to the snowy steppes of Russian Turkestan, 
described in some journals as “‘one of the loneliest and dreariest 
spots in the world.”” As seen at a glance by the London Daily 
Mail he was deported because he dared to form an opposition 
to the Bolshevik Government, now controlled by Stalin. At 
the same time other Bolshevik former Commissars, who joined 
him in the Opposition—among them Zinoviev, Radek, Rakovsky, 
Kamenev, Smilga, and Smirnov—were also sent to ‘‘separate 
and equally. inaccessible and desolate stations.” In a Paris 
dispatch to the London Daily Express, from H. J.Greenwall, its 
correspondent in the French capital, we read: 


“The disappearance from the Russian stage of Leon Trotzky, 
Karl Radek, and their minor colleagues is the most astounding 
event that has occurred in Russia since the day the revolutionists 
streamed across the-Neva bridges and bombarded the Winter 
Palace; but the real meaning of Trotzky’s passing has not yet 
been realized. It is nothing less than a turning-point in Russia’s 
policy. It means the definite abandonment of world revolution 
as the main plank in Soviet policy. ; 

‘“Who were the leaders:of the Russian revolution? Lenin and 
Trotzky. Lenin lies buried in a curious underground tomb in the 
Red Square, Moscow. He died at the right moment,-for altho 
the peasants venerated Lenin as a saint, yet had he been alive to- 
day he would have shared Trotzky’s exile. Of that there is no 
doubt whatever. About twenty yards behind: Lenin’s tomb is 
the wall of the Kremlin, that city within a city, where the Soviet 
leaders live. Trotzky lived in the Kremlin, and until last year 
was the head of the extremely important concessions commission. 

“Every foreign concession had to pass through Trotzky’s 
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hands.. That was his power. Then came the split within the 
Communist party, and Trotzky had to leave the Kremlin and 
seek a private residence. Stalin, the new dictator of Russia, 
is a fair man. He gave the active revolutionists the right to 
reply to the allegations which were made against them: that their 
policy had failed, and instead of building up a new Russia it was 
dragging the country down and down. With the failure of the 
Soviet attempts to make China ‘Red’ came the final and utter 
collapse of the old régime. Then it was only a matter of weeks 
before it was decided to send the world revolutionaries into exile. 

“The dismissal of Karl Radek is only second in importance to 
the passing of Trotzky. Radek, whom I first saw in a Berlin 
prison cell in January, 1919, was the head of the world-wide 
Soviet revolutionary propaganda. Radek was the head of the 
remarkable Chinese University in Moscow. This university as 
recently as last August. was filled with young male and female 
Chinese, who were being trained as revolutionaries to be sent 
baak to China and other places in the East to prepare their 
countrymen for a revolution: .. . 

“What of the man who now rules Russia? Joseph Stalin has 
had a long-standing grudge against Leon Trotzky. It dates back 
to the time when Trotzky was in the field against the White 
Russian, General Denikin. Stalin went to call on Trotzky, but 
the sentry outside Trotzky’s quarters refused to allow Stalin to 
pass. Stalin—who believes in direct action—rushed the sentry, 
and burst in on Trotzky when he was in conference. Trotzky 
rebuked Stalin, had the sentry arrested, the troops paraded, and 
the sentry sentenced to death. Trotzky then pardoned the sen- 
try publicly, and gave the reasons which led to his arrest. 

“Stalin never forgave Trotzky for what he considered an insult, 
and his policy gradually evolved until it became quite definitely 
antirevolutionary. Stalin, however, is not pro-British. Rather 
the reverse, and, like the majority of the men with whom he bas 
surrounded himself, he is ‘100 per cent. Russian.’ 

““T am convinced that the world revolutionary movement faa 
been dropt. Instead of Great Britain and the Continental 
countries being riddled with Soviet ‘agitators trying to cause 
strikes, we shall find many Soviet spies, just as we found many 
German. spies before the Great War. I believe, too, that the next 
great Russian sensation will be the break between the Red 
International and the Soviet Government. This, of course, is 
a matter of time, but I do not think it is-a possibility which - 
should be ruled out when dealing with Russian affairs. After all, 
six months ago who would have believed that Leon Trotzky, 
Kark Radek, and the others would be sent into exile by Joseph 
Stalin, a man whom nobody outside Russia even knew?” 
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ETHERLANDS SLAM AT SOVIET RUSSIA 


“Was it worth while to get rid of the Czar only to have Soviet Russia run on Ozarist lines?”’ 


—De Groene Amsterdammer. 


SCIENCE - AND~ INVENTION 


MEASURING A BILLIONTH OF AN INCH 


HE SMALLEST MEASURABLE DISTANCE has 

been made smaller still by a device recently invented 

by P. P. Cioffi of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York. If it were possible to get paper of such ineredible 
thinness, over a million sheets piled one on another would be 
required to equal a piece of ordinary tissue paper in thickness. 
This length is just about a tenth of the di- 


ameter of an atom. Incidentally, the de- 


vice has verified a new theory of magnetism, 
we are told by F. C. Jones, writing in The Iron 
Trade Review (Cleveland). Says Mr. Jones: 


“The need for so refined an instrument 
arose from studies of magnetic materials. 
Magnetization plays an essential part in all 
forms of electrical communication. Mag- 
netic materials are required not only for the 
many. forms of telephone receivers but. for 
many types of equipment associated particu- 
larly with long-distance telephony. When 
it is realized that nearly 700,000 loading coils 
alone are being added to telephone lines 
throughout the country each year some con- 
ception is gained of the part magnetic ma- 
terials play in the telephone industry. 

“Until recently it had been thought and 
taught that pure iron was the most magnetic 
material it was possible to obtain. When G,. 
W. Elmen of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
discovered permalloy, all previous theory was 
therefore overthrown. This is an alloy con- 
taining 79 per cent. of nickel, 21 per cent. 
of iron, which has magnetic qualities far su- 
perior to pure iron alone. An immediate 
effort was made to build up a new theory to 
account for the remarkable properties of per- 
malloy. Dr. L. W. McKeehan of the Labo- 
ratories’ technical staff undertook the work. 

“Two fundamental facts were available as 
foundational material. Whenametalis mag- 
netized, a loss occurs which evidences itself 
as heat. In addition, a small change in the 
dimensions of the metal is detectable. The 
change is almost inconsiderable, not over 
one part in 100,000, but is in opposite direc- 
tions in iron and nickel; the former expands 
while the latter contracts in a magnetic field. 

“The myriad tiny atoms composing the 
metal apparently turn or twist under the ac- 
tion of a magnetic field and while those of 
iron turn so as to make the total length 
greater, those of nickel reverse the action. 
Turning and twisting against the strong co- 
hesive forces of the metal in both eases, how- 
ever, causes heat. Hach little atom must 
work hard to stretch or compress the sur- 
rounding mass. ”’ 


gram of which 


Imagine, says Mr. Jones, a crowded ballroom floor where the 
couples, instead of making their paths conform to those of 
others, went their own ways, paying no heed to their neighbors. 
Instead of a smooth flow of dancers there would be jostling 
and bumping, with confusion and lost energy. Dr. MeKeehan 
pictured a similar condition among the atoms of a magnetized 
metal. Permalloy, which neither contracts nor expands, may be 
pictured as the well-ordered scheme where little groups of 
iron and nickel atoms cooperate in their movements. The iron 
atoms slip by the nickel atoms so that friction is a minimum. 
He proceeds: 


“it seemed desirable to dovermine how the facts bore out this 


Courtesy of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


A BILLIONTH OF AN INCH 


The operator is Mr. Cioffi. 


theory. To carry on the investigation it was necessary to have a 
measuring instrument of greater delicacy than any in existence. 
The development of such an instrument by Mr. Cioffi, therefore, 
naturally entailed a great many refinements. 

“The equipment was designed to measure changes of length 
in a piece of wire about four inches long. One end of the four- 
inch section is fixt in position, and to the other end a clamp is 
attached which connects to the short arm 
of a lever. The long arm of this lever tips 
a concave mirror as the wire changes its 
length. Light from an incandescent lamp, 
after passing through a suitable lens, falls 
on the mirror at asmall angle and is reflected 
back to a position somewhat offset from the 
lamp, where a photoelectric cell is mounted. 

“Between the light source and the mirror 
is a grating with alternate opaque and trans- 
parent lines, each half a millimeter thick. 
The image of this grating falls on the mirror 
and is reflected back to an extension of the 
same grating in front of the photoelectric 
cell. When the images of the transparent 
lines are reflected back to another group of 
transparent lines, full light will fall on the cell. 
When, on the other hand, they fall on the 
opaque lines no light will be transmitted. 
Only a very small movement of the mirror is 
required to cause the change from full light 
to no light. 

‘*The photoelectric cell gives off a current 
proportional to the light falling on it, and 
this current is indicated by a sensitive gal- 
vanometer. The galvanometer indication 
thus serves to divide the width of one bar of 
the grating into a large number of smaller 
divisions. 

““As imperceptible temperature changes 
cause expansion sufficient to tilt the mirror, 
every precaution is taken to keep the temper- 
ature of the wire constant. Itis surrounded 
by a vacuum cylinder like a thermos bottle, 
with an opening at each end, and in addition 
a special electrical compensating ec il is used 
to maintain constant temperature. The entire 
equipment is mounted on a spring su. pension 
so that building vibrations will not affect it. 

“This study of magnetic materials well 
illustrates the research method which not 
only raises its questions and answers them but 
develops the necessary equipment to wring 
from nature her secrets. By the discovery 
of permalloy, telephone research has made a 
notable contribution to scientific knowledge, 
and by Mr. Cioffi’s refined measuring device 
has verified a new theory of magnetism.”’ 


Is measured by this machine, a dia-- 


appears opposite. 


TO HYPNOTIZE TOPERS WHOLESALE 
—TExperiments in mass hypnotism for the 
purpose of curing alcoholism are being conducted at present by 
Professor Bechteriev, a psychiatrist, widely known in Russia, we 


are told in the Paris (France) Times. Says this paper: 


‘*He assembles alcoholics in groups, gives them a brief lecture 
on the ills of drink, and hypnotizes the entire group, which, he 
says, is easier than hypnotizing individuals. When the patients 
are sufficiently under hypnotic influence for a raised hand or 
foot to remain suspended in the air, Bechteriey tells them that 
total avoidance of liquor is a cure for drunkenness. When the 
patients awake, Bechteriev gives them autosuggestive phrases 
to be repeated to themselves several times daily for a month. 
At the end of this time, the professor says, apparently complete 
cures are exhibited by persons who had seemed to be incorrigible 
drunkards.”’ 


NEW WAY TO MAKE THE DEAF HEAR 


EAFNESS IS NOW TREATED in France by means 

of the stethoscope, an instrument usually employed to 
listen to noises in the chest. At a recent meeting of 
the French Academy of Sciences, an interesting report was read 
on work done by M. Henri-Jean Frossard in ameliorating deaf- 
ness by vibrations transmitted through this instrument. Ac- 
cording to the Comptes Rendus of that body (Paris), Frossard’s 
investigations were based upon a process suggested by M. 
Laennec, many years ago. Laennec’s description of his practise 
in educating deaf mutes includes 
the following specific instance: 


“Like nearly all deaf mutes he 
(the patient) is able to hear certain 
very loud sounds, such as gunshots 
or a bell rung at a short distance. 
I placed upon my trachea one end 
of a stethoscope, and putting the 
aa end against the patient’s ear, 
I pronounced a few words. He 
immediately drew back his head, 
rubbed his ear and indicated that 
what he had heard produced the 
same sensation as a number of rifle 
shots fired one by one. I charged a 
pupil of mine to repeat this experi- 
ment a number of times, with the 
result that at the end of two or 
three days the patient had become 
accustomed to the sensation and 
no longer found it disagreeable.” 
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We are told that at the end of a 
few days the deaf mute was able to 
distinguish the names of objects 
pronounced in this manner. But 
on being cured, he left the hospital. 
Laennee was so imprest with the 
circumstance that he urged that 
experiments should be made along 
this line, and this is what M. 
Frossard has been doing. He un- 
dertook to perfect the experiment 
by making use of a biauricular 
stethoscope. The process is thus 
described: 


(2) 


“The patient introduces into his 
ears the ends of the stethoscope. 
Upon his trachea, or his cheek, which is more convenient, he 
places the drum of the apparatus, and then reads aloud., The 
more or less violent vibrations of the auditory apparatus which 
result perform a sort of massage and reestablish or improve 
the function of the ear. This is frequently accomplished in the 
eourse of a few weeks of treatment, carried on in sessions lasting 
from fifteen to thirty minutes at a time. 

‘Tf the teacher desires to converse with the patient, or to treat 
a deaf mute, he need only place the drum against his own 
trachea or cheek, and then speak with more or less force, accord- 
ing to the degree of sensitiveness manifested by the patient. By 
simply compressing the rubber tube so as to isolate one ear or 
the other, the comparative degree of auditory keenness in the 
two ears may be determined with great precision. 

‘his process is infinitely better than the watch test ordinarily 
employed. 

“Wurthermore, one may secure a constant source of energy 
by placing the drum of the apparatus in a horizontal position, 
and allowing to fall upon it from a fixt distance, which may be 
different for the two ears, an ordinary lead bullet of known 
weight. 

“For example, let us suppose that the deaf person is not 
affected until a weight of 1 gram is allowed to fall upon the 
drum from a distance of 1/10 of a meter [3-9/10 inches]. We 
may then say that, other things being equal, this weight at 
this distance is necessary to reach the threshold of auditory 
sensations.” 
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Courtesy of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


AN UNBELIEVABLY DELICATE DEVICE 


Diagram of the workings of Mr. Cioffi’s instrument which 
measures minute changes in the length of magnetic wire, 
registering lengths down to a billionth of an inch. 

explanation is given in the article on the preceding page. 
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THE “AGE OF BUTTON-PUSHERS” 


RICKLAYERS GET MORE PAY TO-DAY than 
trained scientific workers. Have we a right, under these 
circumstances, to say that we live in ‘‘an age of science’’? 

Not if this means that there is any general appreciation of the 
spirit and aims of scientific research. A better name for it, 
says Henry Flury, of the Eastern High School, Washington, 
D.C., would be “‘ the age of button-pushers’’—by which he means 
an age where the rank and file accept the results brought about 
by science, without asking why or caring in what way these are 
accomplished. Mr. Flury writes 
as follows in School Science and 


Bape Ae ges Mathematics (Chicago) : 

““Kiverywhere we hear much talk 
of the Age of Science, and as we look 
about us we certainly are imprest 
with its tremendous achievements 
of the material sort. It hasincreased 
enormously the productivity of 
labor, facilitated distribution of the 
products of labor, increased material 
comforts and added to the pleasures 
of life in the way of movies, radio 
(discounting the ‘loud-speaker’), 
the improved phonograph, autos, 
airplanes, speed-boats and telopsis, 
to say nothing of the pleasures 
furnished old-fashioned folks like 
myself, who find delight in the 
magazines, newspapers, and other 
forms of literature that may be 
purchased for a small price, thanks 
to the efforts of science. But many 
of us who handle scientific ideas as 
a means of earning our daily bread 
are wondering whether this really is 
an ‘Age of Science.’ 

““An Age of Science might well 
be defined as one in which the spirit 
of science has permeated the masses. 
Accepting this definition as true, let 
us ask: Does the mind of the aver- 
age man grasp the fact that science 
is more than merely a slave of Alad- 
din’s lamp who eaters to the bodily 
wants of man? Certainly there is 
one phase of science that appeals 
very strongly to a limited group in 
our society. It is this: Those who 
control capital in industry are quick 
to realize the financial benefits of 
capitalizing inventions and processes that scientists have evolved, 
but has the scientist (the rank and file), as a general rule, reaped 
adequate reward for his contributions to industry’s progress? Of 
course genius in any line of human activity can dictate its own 
terms of labor, and men like Edison and Steinmetz are no ex- 
ception to the rule, tho others like Burbank, equally gifted, 
had to struggle along in poverty. But science is fond of asserting 
that it does not depend upon genius but upon technique, upon the 
patience and faithfulness and routine of the rank and file. He 
who follows science as an occupation knows how dull and monot- 
onous and unsensational the life of the average scientific worker 
is. That even the captains of industry are ‘killing the goose 
(well-named) that lays the golden egg,’ and do not realize it has 
been pointed out by our wide-awake Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, who has been pleading for ages with tears in his 
scientific eyes for some material and financial recognition in the 
way of an endowment for research in pure science as a basis for 
advance in applied science. 

“Tg it also not strange that in a so-called ‘Age of Science’ the 
ones who have made this advance possible are among the poorest 
paid in the social strata? It is a fact often commented on that 
employees in the United States Bureau of Standards, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and other scientific branches are among 
the lowest paid workers in society, yet the technical excellence, 
devotion, and achievements of these groups is unsurpassed in 
the world of science. Likewise, outside of the government ser- 
vice, the graduate of a university course in chemical engineering 
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may have to content himself with holding a position as a test- 
tube-and-beakerwasher in some steel plant. Not a pleasant out- 


1? 


look, forsooth! 


Mr. Flury has not the courage, he admits, to urge his pupils to 
enter into a life of science—and poverty; the prospects and re- 
muneration for scientists forbid it. If they feel the urge to such 
a life, and can not resist the temptation, the best he can do, he 
says, is to give them his blessing and pray for them. He goes on: 


‘Salaries offered in various scientific departments of industry 
are not such as are calculated to induce college students to spe- 
cialize in science. When a graduate looks around him and per- 


From American Forests Magazine (Washington, D. C.) 


SUCCESSIVE FIRES RECORDED IN THE HEART OF A TREE 


The first (5), according to the tree’s own story, occurred in 1842; the 
second (4) in 1855; the third (3) in 1864; the fourth (2) in 1874; and 
the last (1) in 1894, the year of the great Hinckley fire. 


esives that the bricklayer and mechanic, strongly unionized 
in the trades unions, can command double the salary that he 
can, he begins to scratch his head and wonder whether his college 
training has not been a poor investment after all. As time goes 
on, the college graduate works year in and year out in scientific 
lines, he realizes more and more bitterly that the rewards of the 
scientific age—promotions, better pay, and prestige—are going, 
not to the scientist but to the organizer in industry and to those 
who are organized. In England a union to improve the economie¢ 
status of scientists has been formed and numbers some of the 
leading scientists among its members. 

‘*As for the masses of people, the larger truths, the more in- 
spiring and social significance of science is entirely lost on them. 
Even the social sciences for the most part to-day are largely only 
academie entities, and do not figure in the considerations of 
statesmen and public administrators. If the findings of these 
newer social sciences were applied, a new civilization, of a higher 
order, would result. We have the knowledge and the scientific¢ 
data, but it is not comprehended by those who govern in polities 
and industry nor by the masses. Battles that have been fiercely 
fought, and that we thought won, it appears must be fought all 
over again. Years ago, biologists thought evolution had won an 
unshakable position, but the frequency with which antievalution 
laws, blue laws, and other freak legislation are introduced and 
seriously considered by State legislatures forces us to realize 
that biology and science must fight for its own even in a so-called 
‘Age of Science.’ That is nothing short of tragedy. 

‘“Those who are against the social applications of science as 
contrasted with the material or industrial phases are organized; 
the scientists are almost unorganized with the exception of loose 
and vague bodies that meet only occasionally, and then to discuss 
new research. What we need is a thoroughgoing 100 per cent. 
strong organization so that scientists can keep track of what 
others are doing and for their own welfare. Unless the scientists 


organize thus and consolidate their resources, the powers of 
reaction and bigotry, the unscientific, the masses through legisla- 
tive means will put curbs and checks on the search for truth. 
Thus research and the general progress of society will suffer. 

‘As it is, the great mass of those who use the telephone, ride in 
electric cars or autos, steamships, or airplanes, look at and listen 
to the vitaphone or radio have no conception of the social and 
cultural meaning and possibilities of the larger and more funda- 
mental implications of science and scientific methods. It is only 
here and there that some great prophet of science like Paul R. 
Heyl, Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells, or Henrik Van Loon sees 
below the surface and evaluates science at its true and social 
worth. For the crowd, they accept the loaves and fishes, but 
fail to hear the message of science. The ‘race between Catas- 
trophe and Education’ may be more nearly true to-day than many 
of us realize, and we must shake ourselves out of the smug com- 
placency that this is an Age of Science. Rather it is an Age of 
Button-pushers.”’ 


A CENTURY’S RECORD OF FOREST FIRES 


ERE IS A PAGE from one of nature’s histories, written 
in the language of the trees. It records in a wording 
of its own the events of a century. This is the story 

that it tells, as put into words by T. Schantz-Hansen, writing in 
American Forests (Washington) : 


“In 1620, or thereabouts, when the first settlement of our 
country began, nature planted a stand of Norway pine on the 
area which is now the Cloquet Forest Experiment Station in Minne- 
sota. This stand grew and developed into a splendid forest, 
presenting a really beautiful sight with its straight, clean, reddish- 
brown trunks glowing in the sunlight and underneath, a fine ear- 
pet of silky brown needles, soft to the touch and sweet to the 
smell. Nature’s history tells of two hundred years of peace and 
quiet. There were years of drought and years of moisture, years 
of heat and years of cold, but no great catastrophe or cataclysm. 

“Then in 1819 came disaster. Fires swept through this: won- 
derful forest and destroyed nearly all of it. The cause of the 
fire no one knows. It may have come from lightning or from 
an attempt by Indians to improve a hunting-ground. Nature 
does not always record the cause. With inexhaustible patience 
she began to rebuild the work of centuries. With the seed left 
unburned in the ashes and with seed produced by the survivors 
she planted a new stand. 

‘For twenty-two years the work of reconstruction went on 
unhampered and at a rapid rate. Then in 1842 the work of re- 
building was nearly destroyed, for another fire burned the area, 
killing many of the young trees. Fortunately, nature had planted 
enough trees to provide for just such a contingency. 

“Thirteen uneventful years passed, during which the damage 
was repaired. But in 1855 fire came again. Wounds caused 
by the previous fire were not yet healed. This second burning 
served to aggravate the old wounds and make them more difficult 
for nature to heal. For nine years there was no further break 
in the reconstruction. Then in 1864 there came another fire— 
followed by yet another in 1874. And in 1894, the year-of the 
well-remembered and terrible Hinckley fire, nature wrote her last 
record of fire on this living page. 

‘*Repeated fires burned these events into the living wood of the 
trees, never to be erased, but in spite of all the wounds and 
handicaps, the forest won its way back. It takes a keen or 
trained eye now over this fire-torn area to select the remnant of 
the original stand from the younger stand.” 


THE MOON MAY SHIVER FROM COLD—That the moon 
may some day explode and shiver into a million pieces if it gets 
cold enough, is the suggestion of Dr. R. D. Kleeman, of Union 
College, Schenectady, New York, in a discussion of the absolute 
zero of temperature communicated to Science, the official organ 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Says Dr. HE. E. Free’s Week’s Science (New York) in a discussion 
of this paper: 


“The absolute zero at which all heat disappears is calculated 
to be approximately 460 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, but it 
has never been reached experimentally, and probably can not be. 
Theoretical considerations indicate, Dr. Kleeman states, that if 
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this absolute zero really were reached the results might be sur- 


prizing. Some substances cooled to this extreme would prob- 
ably undergo a sudden rearrangement of their atoms, forcing 
the substances to explode. It is conceivable that this actually 
happens to some of the clouds of dark matter known to exist in 
space, and visible, because they obscure bright stars or nebulas 
behind them. If such dark matter happened to cool almost to 
the absolute zero that might produce an enormous celestial 
explosion, like the explosions of stars that are some- 
times observed. This might happen, Dr. Kleeman 
believes, even to our moon. If the moon did this 
its fragments might damage the earth seriously, 
but fortunately the moon is far warmer than the 
absolute zero and is still safe.” 


THE “MILLION DOLLAR” —A NEW 
COTTON FROM CHINA 


SUPERIOR VARIETY OF COTTON re- 
cently developed from native stock in 
China is described by J. B. Griffing, of 
the University of Nanking, in The Journal of 
Heredity (Washington). Mr. Griffing believes that 
this bids fair to modify the popular belief that 
none of the Chinese cottons can compare favorably 
with American Upland. Most Chinese cottons, he 
says, have very short, coarse lint and a small three- 
locked boll. The new variety, known as the “ Mil- 
lion Dollar,’’ while distinctly Asiatic, bears almost as 
marked a contrast to common Chinese cotton as do 
the good American varieties. He goes on: 


*“The ‘Million Dollar’ is the progeny of a single 

plant, discovered by the writer in the autumn of 1919, at Woosung, 
near Shanghai. The discovery was the result of a search for 
superior individuals as a preliminary step in the cotton- 
improvement program inaugurated by the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry of the University of Nanking. 

‘*Most fields of Chinese cotton are mixtures of diverse types, 
and hence present an unusual opportunity for selection. Varie- 
ties, as such, are not recognized save as cotton types are named 
by some very evident physical character. For example, the 
Chinese call a certain cotton ‘chicken-foot’ because its deeply 
lobed leaf resembles the foot of a chicken. Yet in a field with 
this chicken-foot leaf, the writer observed six distinctly different 
flower types, and a corresponding diversity was observed in 
lint and seed characters. 

‘In the selection work over 40,000 individuals were studied, 
but none approached the Million Dollar in its quality and length 


THREE-, FOUR-, AND FIVE-LOCKED CHINESE COTTON BOLLS 
At the 
Under favorable conditions 
about two-thirds of the ‘‘ Million Dollar”’ bolls are said to have the extra locks. 


At the left, a boll of ordinary Chinese cotton with the usual three locks. 


right, ‘‘ Million Dollar’ bolls with four and five locks. 


of lint. In type the plant is slightly larger and coarser than the 
average Chinese cottons, altho the fine, tall, slender stalk and 
deeply lobed leaf are typically Asiatic. The color of the plant is 
dark green, with a touch of red in the veining of leaves and 
the stem. ‘The flower is yellow, with deep purple spots at the 
base of the petals. For a Chinese cotton, the bolls are un- 
usually large. In no other Chinese cotton has the writer ever 
seen a boll of more than four locks. With most types com- 


43 
paratively few bolls have more than the normal three. The 
seeds are very large for a Chinese cotton. 

“The outstanding character, however, is the lint. The 


length, when grown under favorable conditions, runs from an 
inch to one and one-sixteenth inches. Altho there remains a 


little of the harshness that is characteristic of Asiatic cotton, 
yet the lint is remarkably soft and fine when compared with the 
common rough grades. 


Illustrations by courtesy of The Journal of Heredity (Washington, D. C.) 


THREE KINDS OF COTTON NOW GROWN IN CHINA 


Above, from left to right, are shown bolls of ‘‘ chicken-foot,’’ a native Chinese cotton, 
of the newly discovered Million Dollar variety; and at the right the Trice, an American 
cotton acclimatized in China. 
respective varieties. of cotton, showing the relative length of staple. 


Below are samples of the combed-out fiber of the 
: These photo- 
graphs are a little less than half the natural size. 


“By 1923 the increased plots gave a product sufficient for a 
spinning test in one of the British mills in Shanghai. There the 
lint was spun into various counts, giving a yarn of unusual 
whiteness. Breaking tests were made, in which the Million 
Dollar was compared with common Chinese cotton, with the 
result that it showed about 50 per cent. greater strength.”’ 


MILD ARCTIC WINTERS— The exaggerated ideas that 
once prevailed concerning the rigors of arctic climate are 
gradually giving way to more accurate notions, says Charles 
Fitzhugh Talman, in his Science Service feature, Why the Weather? 
(Washington). The writings of Stefansson, he remarks, have 
been especially instructive in this connection. Dr. Rudmose 
Brown, in presidential address before the 
geographical section of the British Association, 
pointed out how the dispelling of the old delusions 
has promoted exploration in high latitudes. He 


his 


said: 


“Men who know the polar regions are no longer 
frightened by the cold and darkness. . . . The terror 
that the arctic inspired was a legacy of medieval 
superstition; the outcome, like all superstitions, of 
ignorance. Before Europeans had ever experienced 
a polar night, they thought it must be fatal. The 
old whalers in Spitsbergen could conceive of no 
greater horror than to stay there during the winter. 
There is a tale that an attempt to found a winter 
settlement, to guard the whaling stores, failed be- 
cause the settlers, who could be obtained only by 
releasing convicts, begged, on seeing Spitsbergen, 
to be allowed to return to jail, and even execution, 
rather than stay and endure the unknown horrors of 
an arctic night. The legacy of fear is still part 
of Europe’s regard for polar regions, but the explorer has con- 
quered it, and he knows well that it requires no particular 
courage to face the polar climate. Fifty years ago expeditions 
dug themselves into winter quarters and stagnated half the year. 
Nares considered it cruelty to ask his men to sledge before 
April, but now winter is regarded by the explorer, as by the 
Eskimo, as a useful period for sledging. The ice and snow have 
better surfaces and the temperatures are not uncomfortably high.”’ 
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IRELAND'S “iE” 


ERR LUDWIG AND “At” are two prominent European 
figures now demanding our attention. Germany sends 
us one and Ireland the other, and their voices will be 

heard on the lecture platform. The German is shy of expressing 
his views of us and the rest of the world, preferring to keep his 


From a drawing by Jobn butler Yeats 
THE IRISH LEONARDO 
editor, publicist, Ai 


Mystic, poet, painter, 
his finger on the pulse of Ireland’s various life. 


(George Russell) has 


reflections for his lectures. Al, which is the symbol by which 
George Russell is known, talks volubly to all comers, and 
appears to have no fears that there will not be enough left 
when he mounts the platform. ‘Mystic, economist, painter, 
editor, and essayist,’ as the New York Herald Tribune describes 
the Irishman, ingratiates himself at first by foreseeing a “gi- 
gantic new literature from America, whose mentality,” he says, 
“is perhaps more complex than that of any other country in 
the world.”’ He strikes the interviewers as something original 
and refreshing because he does not sum us up in the familiar 
Kuropean terms of ‘“‘standardization,” ‘hustling industrialism,”’ 
and ‘‘hectic money-madness.’”’ Mr. Russell speaks rather of a 
“peaceful invasion’”’ 


“Great new civilizations, as Sir Flinders Petrie has shown, are 
preceded by invasions. Your invasion has been a peaceful one— 
the invasion of your ancestors and the later immigrants from 
Kurope. These fiery particles thrown off by all the European 
conntries have come here, bringing a people of more varied 


origins than any in history. The complexity has been inereased 
by the fact that those who have come were those who were in 
some way at war with their original environment: 

“The first phase of great civilization, as Petrie has further 
shown, is that of mastery of. the* plastic and material arts. 
America i is now passing through this phase: witness her buildings 
that scrape the skies, rails thrown across a continent. Your 
next phase will be literature, I believé a gigantic literature.” 


Whitman, Emerson, and Thoreau, temporarily driven into 
the background by the new American movement dating from 
1910, will find themselves in*thé main current of this great new 
American literary movement, we are told. By this, he makes it 
clear, he does not mean to disparage the new literature in Amer- 
ica, which he believes has had a wholesome purging influence. 

“Sinclair has the vitality of Dickens, without his luxuriance. 
Mencken is an American Shaw, breaking up the mold of mind 
of the.very contented. 4 j 


The reporter from The Sun who went-to see him coapht not 
only a telling portrait but a grist of obiter dicta that Paifectly 
represent the man. First as to his looks: 


‘““He’s a beef-fed gentleman, weighing | two hpindred’ paunds 
in his woolen socks, and he even “supports; a] 1¢h. with grace 
and dignity. A great, massive head, with a shock of brown hair, 
usually in disorder; Mephistophelian eyebrows, which give an 
arausingly sinister twist to his benevolent countenance; full 
cheeks and a sanguine, almost florid complexion; heavy mus- 
tache and full-beard that were brown once but that are rapidly 
graying and are so stained with tobacco juice that the gray is 
noticeable only around the fringes; big brown eyes—the eyes of 
a poet, but with a shrewd twinkle in them; clothes worn anyhow 
—hblue four-in-hand tied in a sloppy twist, and coat, waistcoat 
and trousers rather in need of the tailor’s pressing-iron; a musical 
voice, with no brogue and barely a touch of the thing we call the 
‘English accent ’—in fact, his accent is more like that of Harvard 
than it resembles the accent of a British university—all of these 
things mark and picture Russell.” 


Somebody asked him what American, if any, most interested 
him: 


‘Hamilton,’ he said instantly. ‘There was a man of intelli- 
geace and imagination; a great personality. I shall never forget 
the story of the time that Washington had word of the possibility 
of capturing the British commander in New York. It would 
have been an easy stroke. A few men down the river in a boat 
and they would have his Excellency, the British Commander- 
in-Chief, fast in their net. The expedition was about to set 
forth with Washington’s approval when Hamilton heard of it 
and dashed in to protest. 

““My God, don’t do that!’ he protested to Washineton 
‘Suppose you do capture this general? What then? We know 
the present one is a fool, and very likely they would put some- 
body in his place who wasn’t a fool.’ 

‘““He likes George Bernard Shaw and thinks he is a misunder- 
stood man. 

‘**Shaw likes to have a brass band playing around him,’ said 
Russell, ‘and all that, but he’s really very shy, very kindhearted. 
Many of his raucous tricks are played to conceal this very shy- 
ness. Lots of people are like that.’ 

‘“‘He lamented the disappearance of chivalry from the world— 
‘chivalry, one of the noblest of human qualities.’ He thinks it 
has been pushed out of literature by too much sophistication, 
and he likes to go back to pagan, literature (there isn’t so much 
chivalry in Christian literature) to refresh his soul. He likes 
to think of Cuhulain, the old Gaelic conqueror, who, when he had 
his enemies soundly thrashed, and was on the very point of 
wiping them out, would draw back to give them a chance to 
revive and make a better fight of it. 
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““There’s a lot of that in the Irish,’ said George Russell. 
‘The Greeks lacked that spirit. No Irishman would have 
dragged the body of dead Hector around the walls of Troy as 
Achilles did.’ 

“He doubts that the Irish have a real sense of humor. The 
English have, he says, but not the Irish. The Irish have wit, 
a ready, flashing, surprizing wit, but they have not the humor 


to take a joke on themselves any too well, and they lack often a 
sense of fun.”’ 


He refused when President Cosgrave of the Irish Free State 
offered him a seat in the Irish Senate, says Harry Salpeter, 
representing the New York World. “He ecouldn’t take a 
Senator’s income since he could not do a Senator’s work.’ But 
he doesn’t believe that government belongs wholly to politicians: 


“That poets should lead economic movements and sit in the 
Senate may not be in consonance with 
American life, but the Irish see nothing 
strange in that. ‘I don’t know of any 
other country in the world,’ says Ad, ‘which 
has so many poets coiled at the bottom of 
non-poetic movements. Padraic Pearse, 
leader of the Irish Rebellion, who was ex- 
ecuted, was a poet. Pearse, said AN, was 
the last great representative of the secular 
tradition in Ireland. Thomas MacDonagh 
and Joseph Plunkett, two of the others 
executed, also were poets. The dramatic 
movement of Ireland is headed by a poet, 
Yeats, who is managing director of the 
Abbey Theatre. A poet, Douglas Hyde, 
was the moving force of the Gaelic League, 
whose function it is to inspire the study 
and love of Ireland’s ancestral language. 

““Unless a country has people like that 
it will die. In Ireland people are like that.’ 
I suggested that Irish poets seem to be 
closer to the soil than poets of any other 
land and that they thus refreshed them- 
selves at the source of life. Al agreed 
with that conclusion and said that, for 
himself, ‘I never want to be a literary 
man solely. If you’re thinking only of 
literature your thought is likely to get 
thin and weedy, your work is likely to suffer 
from the feebleness of the inbred, litera- * 


Ireland to-day,’ and F. R. Higgins, author of ‘The Island Blood’ 
and ‘The Dark Bread.’ Higgins is now writing, at the sugges- 
tion of AX, a romance about the first Irishman who came to 
America, the William of Galway who was one of Christopher 
Columbus’s sailors.’ 


OUR FADING BOHEMIA 


REENWICH VILLAGE, IT APPEARS, is soon to take 
its place in legend and already, from as far away as 
London, comes something of a dirge over its departing 

glories. ‘‘There is a note as of the wind erying over ancient 
sorrows,”’ says the London Evening Standard, ‘‘in the report 
from New York that Greenwich Village is not what it was and 
will shortly cease to exist at all.” Greenwich Village has been 
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ture feeding on literature. Every literary 
man ought to have some other occupation 
than his writing so that his thought will 
have some contact with life.’ 

““Qne of the things 4 intends to do dur- 
ing his tour is to dissipate the idea that the 
Trish revolution was a gunmen’s revolution. He does not pro- 
pose, he says, to bring the internal squabbles of Ireland into 
America. ‘That would be bad manners.’ The rebellion, he 
asserts, was the culmination of various factors, including forms 
of direct action, economic, industrial, artistic, intellectual. 

“Among the economic forms was Plunkett's movement to 
organize the farmers into mutual-aid groups. Another was the 
organization of laborers in city and country who were inspired, 
to a degree, by the idea of the cooperative commonwealth. 
Manufacturers banded together to promote the purchase of Irish 
goods. The Gaelic League, which sought to revive and recreate 
the old Irish culture, represented a form of action tending to 
promote racial consciousness. The Irish literary movement also 
was one of the factors culminating in the rebellion, for the con- 
tributions to the drama, for example, made by such as Lady 
Gregory, Synge, Shaw, Yeats, ‘made Irishmen the world over 
proud of their nationality.’” 


Finally there is a glance at some of Ireland’s youngest writers: 


‘““Ts Treland proud of James Joyce?’ I asked. ‘He is un- 
known, a name of terror.’ Because his ‘Ulysses’ can not be 
openly sold the curiosity of Dubliners has been whetted, but not 
satisfied. ‘Are any young writers yet unknown to Americans 
arising among you?’ I asked. A) named among the youngsters 
of promise in whom he has faith, Austen Clark, whose ‘The 
“Vengeance of Fion’ recalls Yeats in his youth; Frank O’Connor, 
writing under the name of Michael O’Donovan, ‘a boy of great 
talent who writes equally well in English and Gaelic’; Pamela 
Travers, ‘who is writing some of the most beautiful poetry in 


THE HEART OF GREENWICH VILLAGE 


Looking west on Fourth Street the sign on the left of the ‘‘ Mad Hatter’’ marks the first tea-room 
whence spread the infection known as ‘“‘Greenwich Village.” 


much maligned. It has been the butt of writers of cheap 
sensationalism; it has also had sympathetic interpreters. It 
has perhaps been the most prominent symbol of the younger 
generation’s revolt against what they believed to be a too 
materialistic civilization. It has probably not produced much 
that is distinguished in the arts, but it has served its purpose 
as a stepping-stone. A little tea-shop that opened its doors in 
1913 started all the pother about Greenwich Village, but we see 
that its fame has not only overspread our own land, but gone 
beyond the sea. The English paper has first to explain this 
congener with Soho and Montmartre, and we will not be too 
critical of faulty topography: 

“Greenwich Village is the Bohemia of New York. There, 
under the shadow of the sky-serapers, are ancient inconvenient 
houses and narrow, winding streets, in which, almost within 
sound of the more vociferous brokers of Wall Street, American 
painters, poets, and the like live Bohemian lives. For many 
years Greenwich Village has been a goal of pilgrimage for Amer- 
ican intellectuals, and, perhaps almost equally, a source for 
American humorists. It was, perhaps, a little self-conscious. It 
remembered Montmartre and the Boul’-Mich’, and it formed for 
itself somewhat fantastic notions of Chelsea. But it was one of 
the last Bohemias of the world, and now it is perishing, as we are 
told, under the patronage of the rich. It had its beginnings be- 
cause its rents were low, and it created an atmosphere much too 
attractive to persons to whom rents mean nothing. This is the 
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history of the decline and fall of every Bohemia that ever existed 
—a tragie history. 

“Tt might be profitable to inquire, and possible to discover, 
how the name of a region which chiefly excels in the production of 
very good glassware came to be attached to regions in which 
the highest expression of good spirits is the smashing of glasses. 
But that would lead us too far. It is enough to remark that the 
Bohemia of the mind, as distinct from the more practical republic 
of Czechoslovakia, is like the floating island of Laputa in that it 
can settle itself now on one, now on another part of the earth, 
and unlike in that it can do more than that, since it can settle 
on two or more places at the same time.” 


Bohemia is declared to be ‘‘a country of the mind,” or, perhaps 
even better, ‘‘a country of a time of life.’’ It was celebrated once 
and for all: 
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FOUND IN “THE PIRATE’S DEN” 


One of the drest up figures in a restaurant, founded to furnish thrills 
along with food—This is ‘‘Red George.”’ 


““At the end of a book which is nowadays more often mentioned 
than read but which is almost invariably found to be delightful 
by those who undertake the effort of reading it—at the end of 
‘Seénes de la Vie de Bohéme,’ Henri Murger shows his principal 
characters entering into maturity and prosperity and leaving 
the seacoasts of Bohemia to evaporate in a pleasant haze on the 
sky-line. No one who could ever profit by living there at all 
wants to live there all his life. But there are some of the former 
inhabitants who would like afterwards to think of the place as 
still existing in the form under which they knew it—and, such 
are the dispensations of this world, even that is denied to them. 

‘“Bohemia is that disorderly realm in which certain persons 
may excusably spend the excusably disorderly years of youth. 
They do so for reasons which can be understood, and their so- 
journ is often justified by subsequent results. But the musie of 
their youthful riot has an attraction for many who are neither 
youthful nor at ail likely to profit by rioting. The dance has 
seareely begun before the unsuitable and unwelcome guests 
present themselves at the doors and force their way in by means 
that ought to disqualify them. And soon after the original 
givers of the party silently take themselves off, and nothing is 
left but a hollow and mirthless mimicry. The great cities of the 
Old World are strewn with the mummies of ancient Bohemias.” 


THE FIRST TELLER OF FAIRY-TALES 


OM THUMB WAS A DWARF that many of our elders 

recall seeing in the flesh. But who even of those ever 

supposed his name came from a French story-teller of the 
seventeenth century? Who can trace to their origins Cinderella, 
Bluebeard, Puss-in-Boots, Red Riding Hood? These names 
slip easily from the tongue; but who knows of Charles Perrault? 
If wiseacres abound among us, we have the word of the London 
Observer that “if there are not perhaps many Englishmen who 
know Perrault’s name, there is hardly one who has not read and 
enjoyed some part of his work.”” He was born on January 12, 
1628, so he figures among those whose centenaries come in for 
observance, tho it is feared that his third centenary has 
passed without much notice being taken among us. ‘‘Let the 
dead past mind its dead,’’ we say with variations from Long- 
fellow. As we know more about his tales than about him it is 
perhaps wiser to begin with them: 


“Tt is to Perrault that we owe such fairy-stories as Cinderella, 
Bluebeard, Tom Thumb, Puss-in-Boots, the Sleeping Beauty, 
and Red Riding Hood. How far any of them were invented by 
him, it is not possible to say. Some of them were certainly tra- 
ditional, and the suggestion that they were taken down, as they 
were heard, from the mouths of old peasant women and nurses 
is borne out by the quaint simplicity of their style—not always 
preserved, alas, in modern versions and translations—and by the 
fact that the original edition was published over the name of 
Perrault’s son, Perrault d’Armancour, then a boy ten years 
old, and by the title of that original edition. 

““The book was published in 1697, in the most brilliant period 
of the great age of Louis XIV, and its title was ‘Histoires ou 
Contes du temps passé, avee des Moralités.’ On the back of 
the cover was another title, ‘Contes de ma mére L’Oye.’ It 
may have been, as some critics suggested, that not only was the 
attribution of the tales—as an afterthought—to Old Mother 
Goose intended to indicate their traditional origin, but that the 
substitution of his boy’s name for his own on the title-page was 
made because it was really the child who repeated them after 
having heard them from his nurse, while the father did no more 
than edit them. In any ease, there can be little doubt that 
Perrault, who had already been a member of the French Academy 
for twenty-seven years, attached a very secondary importance 
to these tales as part of his literary production, and would cer- 
tainly be very much surprized to find that they were the only 
things that he wrote which are still read to-day. 

“That they are still read belongs perhaps as much to their 
sty humor and pawky touch of worldly wisdom as to their fanci- 
ful qualities; and if the humor and the wisdom were not the 
personal contributions of Perrault, it is largely due to him that 
they were not lost in the transcript from the peasant who handed 
them down to him. That he, was conscious of the importance 
of this part of them is evident from the words added to the title, 
‘avee des Moralités,’ and it is this which has made them a con- 
stant delight to old people as well as children. The advice to all 
the generations of Red Riding Hoods to beware of the soft- 
spoken wolves, who will rapidly devour them, may have pro- 
duced as little effect as the warning to the wives of countless 
Bluebeards not to look into that one cupboard of the past of 
which their husbands lock the door; but it is the salt of the story 
in each ease.” 


Perrault was nearly seventy when the Contes were published 
five years before his death. He had been a man of parts and 
his family a prominent one: 


“He was one of five brothers, all of whom distinguished them- 
selves in the liberal professions or in the upper ranks of the great 
administrative machine created by Louis XIV and his Minis- 
ters. One was in charge of the finances of the University of 
Paris. Another was a theologian, another a barrister, and 
another, again, combined the eallings of medical man and archi- 
tect, and was lasht with epigram with regard to his conduct 
of both professions by Boileau, who was a patient of his. That 
did not prevent his winning the open competition for the design 
of the eastern colonnade of the Louvre, which remains, in spite 
of its faults, as a remarkable example of seventeenth-century 
architecture. : 

‘‘ Boileau evidently did not like the family, for in the Academy 
he violently denounced Charles Perrault, the author of the fairy- 
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stories, for his poem on the ‘Age of Louis the Great,’ which is 
now forgotten, like the controversy on the respective merits of 
ancient and modern culture aroused by it. Perrault probably 
considered it to be the really serious work of his life; for he 
followed it up with four enormous volumes on the same issue. 
In his reorganization of the Académie Frangaise he exercised a 
more permanent influence on the culture of the country. He 
was the first to make the reception of a new member the imposing 
ceremony which it has since remained, and the first to secure the 
adoption of voting by secret ballot in the choice of new members. 
This administrative side of his 
capacities had been developed in 
the various public offices which 
he held in consequence of his 
friendship with Colbert. 

“The fairy-stories remain his 
achievement, however, and their 
success was not only immediate 
and unexpected, but enormous 
and lasting. It began with three 
stories in verse, of which ‘Grisé- 
lidis’ and especially ‘Peau d’Ane’ 
are still read, but was greatest of 
allin the volume of prose tales. 
It started a literary fashion in 
fairy-stories which lasted for fifty 
years. Galland’s translation of 
the Arabian Nights, which be- 
gan to appear in 1704, added fuel 
to the flame, and was imitated by 
the Contes of Hamilton, published 
in 1730, and many others. In- 
deed the publishers of Paris and 
Amsterdam kept a whole body 
of writers busy translating and 
fabricating Arabian, Turkish, 
Chinese, and Indian tales of genii 
and giants, as well as collecting na- 
tive stories of wizards and witches. 
The aristocracy took a hand, 
and comtesses became conteuses. 
Among them was the Comtesse d’Aulnoy, whose ‘Contes des 
Fées’ were placed by some critics higher than those of Per- 
rault, and include such favorites as ‘The White Cat,’ ‘The 
Blue Bird’ (long before Maeterlinck’s), and ‘The Beauty with 
the Golden Hair.’ This French passion for fairy-stories had 
blazed and burnt itself out long before the brothers Grimm 
published their German popular tales in 1815, and inaugurated 
the scientific study and collection of folk-lore, and longer still 
before Hans Andersen, in 1873, wrote what were partly Danish 
traditional stories, but chiefly the creation of his own charming 
fancy.” 
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MENCKEN OUTMODED—Mr. H. L. Mencken, so long 
leader of the left wing in literature, now hears the horrid truth 
that his gospel is second-handed. Attacks on Rotary and 
revealed religion so often appearing in The American Mercury 
had their prototypes in Paris in the naughty "nineties, according 
to Professor Babbitt of Harvard, who writes in The Forum. 
If one would be up to date Menckenism isn’t the line, as the 
Herald Tribune shows: 


‘Present leaders, like Maritain, Massis, Maurras, and Benda, 
are reestablishing lines of communication with a classical 
tradition in literature and are very much concerned with morals 
and religion. Even the playboy, Jean Cocteau, a naughty lad 
who was in the phase of diabolism and a great favorite with 
young Americans who were cutting their eye-teeth not so long 
ago, has rediscovered tradition and become a convert to religion. 
Paul Morand, another favorite a while ago with those who have 
been called the ‘unbuttoned,’ is now making brilliant copy of 
religious mysticism. His bon mot, now more than a year old, 
may still be fresh for the followers of Mr. Mencken: Last year 
God was the fashion in Paris. This year He is the rage.’ In 
other words, a trend initiated by intelligences of the first order 
in France has so far made itself felt that even the faddists have 
begun to chatter about it. Our own faddists meanwhile are 
still occupying standing room at a kind of vaudeville, that was 
fresh in the ‘nineties in France. Mr. Mencken is a first-rate 
village atheist, but it does seem as if both he and his audience 
ought to begin to study a new rdle.”’ 


OUR WASHINGTON PORTRAIT 


HE NAME OF GILBERT STUART is almost synony- 
mous with that of George Washington, since he painted 
many portraits of the first President. Perhaps the most 
famous of all is the one reproduced on our cover this 
week, the original hanging in the Metropolitan Museumof Art. It 
was painted in Philadelphia in 1795, and waslater sold by Stuart to 
his friend, Col. George Gibbs, who disposed of it to his sister, Mrs. 
William Ellery Channing, hence the title usually ascribed is the 


TRYING TO FORGET PROSAIC LIFE 


Tho the police dislike it, the '‘ Villagers’’ carry their fancy dress from their dances into the street. 


“Gibbs-Channing portrait,’ to distinguish it from replicas and 
other paintings of the same subject. The Channings parted with 
this picture to the late Samuel P. Avery, and the Museum ac- 
quired it from him. The figure is life size, seen almost to the 
waist, head turned slightly to the right, giving the face practically 
in full. The hair is powdered, and tied with a black ribbon. 
The President wears a black velvet coat, ruffled shirt, and full 
neckcloth. A green curtain is draped in the background, showing 
a glimpse of landscape at the lower right-hand corner. There is 
less detail and more dignity than in the Stuart portrait of the 
same subject, which we reproduced on our cover of February 21, 
1925. That was the New York Public Library example, where 
Washington sits in a chair holding a seroll on which is discerned 
his autograph, and with his sword resting inside his left arm. 
At the left of the canvas, there is a break in the curtains, which 
shows a glimpse of sea, enlivened by a number of sailing ships. 
There is more action and consequently less repose in this than 
in the present example. Gilbert Stuart was born in 1755 at 
Middletown, near Newport, Rhode Island, and began to practise 
his art without instruction at the age of thirteen. A Scottish 
artist, Cosmo Alexander, befriended him and took him to Secot- 
land, but a year later, the painter having died, Stuart was 
obliged to return home. He was, however, enabled to support 
himself by his art, and in 1775 he went to London for further in- 
struction. Like the modern Sargent he was musician as well as 
painter, and supported himself while in London as an organist. 
In 1778 he met Benjamin West, with whom he studied for four 
years, after which he set up as a painter and by his success was 
enabled to live in a luxurious manner. This, however, led him 
into debt and other entanglements, to escape which he removed 
to Dublin, where he lived for five years. It was his desire to paint 
the portrait of Washington that led to his return to his native 
land. He lived first in New York, then in Philadelphia, then 
Washington, and finally in Boston, where he remained from 1806 
to 1828, when he died. The Stuart portraits of Washington 
represent the subject in the latter years of his life. Besides the 
two already mentioned there is the ‘‘Atheneum”’ portrait in 
Boston, and a full length painted in 1786 for the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. Nearly forty replicas of the various Washington 
portraits are said to exist. Stuart was a prolific worker and we 
owe to him a whole gallery of the distinguished figures of the 
young republic. 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


REPERCUSSIONS OF THE PAPAL ENCYCLICAL 


EEN RESENTMENT IS SHOWN by some of the 
k Protestant journals against the recent Papal encyclical— 
quoted in these pages February 4—chiefly because it 
bars certain efforts at reunion and holds that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the only true Church established by Christ. This ‘‘stirs 
up the animals.’”’ ‘‘The deliverance,” hotly says Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist), one of the more liberal or- 
gans of that denomination, “‘is a piece of 
impertinence.’”’ Referring to the Pope’s 
statement that the ‘‘Apostolic Roman 
Church”’ is the only true Church and that 
it is impossible to conceive of a Christian 
society in which the members are free to 
follow each his own way of thinking in 
matters of faith, this Boston journal of 
Methodism asserts emphatically: 


“This encyclical, which abounds in 
great swelling words, is nothing less than 
an affront to thoughtful men and women 
everywhere throughout the world. More- 
over, it slams the door in the face of all 
ardent workers for Christian unity. To 
the Pope now must be charged in no 
small measure the sin of a divided 
Christendom. Does any person given 
to reflection believe for one moment that 
an Italian ecclesiastic, even tho he wears 
an impressive ring and a gorgeous robe 
and makes high pretensions to infalli- 
bility, is any more sincere and intelligent 
than hundreds of other strong church 
leaders in England, the United States, and 
other nations? By what right does 
Pius XI arrogate to himself the sole 
authority to interpret the divine reve- 
lation? To be sure, this assumption of unusual knowledge of 
the inner secrets of God is not made quite so boldly in this 
year of grace and intelligence 1928 as it has been from time to 
time in the past by some of the Popes. Pius rather clothes the 
dogma with reference to the foundation of the Church by Christ 
and the consequent inerrancy of its traditions. But‘’the doctrine 
of Papal infallibility is tucked into the encyclical just the same.” 


The day has passed for ‘“‘outworn dogmas of infallibility and 
inerrancy,’’ continues Zion’s Herald, and some better reply to 
approaches for reunion should have been given than is to be found 
in the simple answer, ‘‘Turn the clock back, give up your intelli- 
gence, and return to Rome.” For, says Zion’s Herald, ‘‘it is 
quite possible that the mental processes of Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Congregationalists, and Methodists are as cor- 
rect and as sanctified, and their consciences as keenly attuned to 
the will of God, as those of the Roman Catholic hierarchy.” It 
is now Protestantism’s move, we are told, and the denominations 
are urged to “‘give themselves to a new consideration of ways and 
means for a more united effort and a stronger determination to 
bring in the kingdom of God on earth.”” Coupling the encyclical 
with the report on the ‘‘Malines Conversations,’ The Methodist 
Recorder (Methodist Protestant) believes that the effect will be 
the reestablishment of the simpler service of the Low Church 
party in the Church of England, and that tho High Churchmen 
may enter the Church of Rome, ‘‘there is no danger that the 
Church of England, as a body, will be reabsorbed in the Church 
which lost its heritage to the Protestant Reformation four 
hundred years ago.” But The Methodist Recorder scents danger, 
and declares its belief that— 


THUMB PROOF 


By Leign Buckner HANES 


ORLDS never spin; 
God turns them over 
Looking for patches 
Of orchards in clover; 


Holding them nearer 
The light of the sun, 
Never quite satisfied, 
Never quite done 


Warming and smoothing 
And pressing His thumb 
In corners of wheat fields, 
And apple and plum,— 


Oh, worlds never spin 

With a ship and a rover, 
And the scythe in the grain, 
And God leaning over! 


—The Churchman, New York. 


‘“The present situation in England, and kindred developments 
in other lands, including our own America, make plain the fact 
that there is a world-wide movement of the most intense and 
determined kind looking toward the Romanizing of Protestant 
nations. It is important: that Protestant denominations and 
Protestant oracles of every kind, including the church papers 
of every denomination, should avoid extremes of expression in 
their every reference to this vast move- 
ment. Protestantism should indeed take 
warning on this point from the manifest 
reaction against the world-wide Catholic 
campaign; for already the encyclical of 
the Pope has proven itself an ecclesias- 
tical boomerang. And the disclosure of 
the Anglo-Roman movement, together 
with kindred manifestations in other 
lands, will but hasten the failure of this 
battle-array against the citadels of 
Protestant Christianity. But while the 
heart of the Protestant faith must forever 
be tolerant, even to the mountain peaks 
of Christian charity, yet it is high time 
that the Protestant forces of the world 
should open their eyes to the danger- 
signals abroad in every horizon, and 
unite for the preservation of the institu- 
tional Christianity of America and the 
religious liberties of the world.”’ 


The encyclical, in the opinion of The 
Watchman-Examiner (Baptist), ‘‘shows 
that Roman Catholicism is as narrow 
and exclusive as it has ever been.”’ And, 
says this New York journal: ‘‘For our 
part we resent the Pope’s attitude to- 
ward the non-Catholic Christians of the 
world.”’ On the question of the agita- 
tion in Italy to give the Pope temporal authority, The Watchman- 
Examiner says ‘“‘the Italians, Roman Catholics as they are, 
know history too well to be stampeded into giving the Pope civil 
authority again. It will be a sad day for our country if the Pope 
is ever allowed to set up housekeeping here in the United States. 
We exhort our readers to beware of tendencies.”” The Christian- 
Evangelist (Disciples of Christ) says there is nothing new or 
surprizing in the encyclical, ‘‘but those who seek a reason for its 
appearance at this time will not fail to see that it was to combat 
the influence of the Lausanne meeting.”’ Here, we are told, 
there was agreement that the Gospel is the message of the Chureh 
to the world, that Jesus Christ alone is the head of the Church, 
and that there is an equality among all Christians. A long step 
toward proclaiming the supremacy of the New Testament and 
Christian unity was taken, and when this arrives, says this St. 
Louis journal, ‘‘the Roman Church will steadily. decrease in 
power, and will! ultimately be liberalized and foreed to the New 
Testament as the only rule of faith and practise for churches 
and for individual Christians. That is the logic of the situation, 
and so the Roman Pontiff felt driven to issue his encyclical.” 

Acknowledging that the Pope is ‘‘a devout man, upright in 
his life, and one who has the respect of mankind,” The Christian 
Leader (Universalist) tells us, however, that ‘‘he simply makes 
clear the great handicap under which a man labors trained as he 
has been and placed by fate in a position of world leadership. 
He lives and has his being in an unreal world.” Cardinal 
Mercier, had he lived, we are told, would have smiled sadly at 
the encyclical. ‘‘‘ Impossible for Christians to differ!’’’ exclaims 
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this Boston weekly. ‘‘But they do differ and are Christians. 
‘Impossible to conceive of a Christian society of the faithful 
who are free to follow each one his own way of thinking of faith’! 
But here it is—all around us.”’ And The Christian Leader 
is optimistic enough to believe: 


“The great Catholic Church some day will sit in conference 
with other Churches as an equal. The Pope will walk out to 
lunch with the Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
The Archbiship of Canterbury will preach in St. Peter’s and the 
Papal Legate lead the communion ‘in the National Universalist 
Memorial Church, and the lion and the lamb lie down together. 
But there is work to be done and we must be at it with deep 
faith and unfailing good-will.” 


Frankly grateful that the Pope has restated the unalterable 
position of his Church, The Churchman, liberal Episcopal organ, 
says that, ‘“‘perhaps, for a time at least, there will be less footless 
talk in Anglican Chureh circles about reunion with Rome on any 
but her own terms.” In criticism of the encyclical itself, The 
Churchman declares it to be ‘‘an exceedingly interesting example 
of the medieval mind projected into the twentieth century. 
After reading it many will have a greater sympathy with the stern 
pronouncements of Bishop Barnes against the Roman practises 
of extreme Anglo-Catholies in England.” From the Anglo- 
Catholic side of the Episcopal house in this country, The Living 
Church speaks of the Pope’s reference to the Roman Catholic 
Church as ‘‘the single Church of Christ,’’ and says that it all 
hinges upon “‘the prior question of what and where is that ‘only 
true Church of Christ.’’’ And, adds The Living Church: 


“We can no more accept the Pope’s interpretation than he can 
accept ours, and the Protestant world accepts neither, while the 
Orthodox Church, Mother of all Churches in a sense that Rome 
is not, holds still a fourth interpretation. Here, then, must re- 
main a deadlock until the Holy Spirit guides all of us further 
into the truth. The question will not be solved by arguments or 
logic, which too easily drift into polemics, but by that leading 
power which alone can bring men to be of one mind in a house.” 


The contents of the encyclical, in the opinion of The Presby- 
tertan, ‘‘are only what might have been expected—so it seems 
to us. What is more, its contents are substantially what they 
ought to be—provided the historie position of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church is valid.’”’ The Presbyterian agrees with the Pope that 
church unity purchased at the cost of compromise on matters of 
faith is secured at too great a cost, tho, of course, it does not 
believe in the validity of the Roman Catholic position. It says: 
‘“‘We regret the Pope’s wrong assumptions, but we admire his 
loyalty to principle, his unwillingness to sacrifice what he regards 
as divinely revealed truth for the sake of unity of organization. 
Would that many of our advocates of a pan-Protestantism had 
more of the same loyalty to what they regard as truth, less of a 
disposition to sacrifice what they, too, regard as divinely re- 
vealed truth for the same unity of organization.’’ 

Turning to the Roman Catholic point of view, we find America, 
a New York Catholic weekly, saying that the encyclical ‘but 
reasserts age-old Catholic principles.’’ On a Scriptural basis, 
we are told, the Pope’s attitude is the only possible one, and this 
Catholic weekly recites: 


‘The New Testament makes it clear that Christ established 
but one Church which He made the custodian of the unchange- 
able truths of Revelation. Moreover, all men have an obligation 
to belong to that Church, for only to it have the Divine promises 
been made. Christ’s true Church is ‘the Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman Church.’ 

‘Logically the Holy Father holds it impossible to conceive 
of a Christian society where each is free to believe as he lists. 
To admit such a premise is to open the door to every possible 
error. All revealed truths are to be accepted on the same basis, 
Divine authority. No affiliation, therefore, with any group that 
would imply a surrender of any of those truths was possible, 
however desirable it might appear. Others may possibly whittle 
away or compromise their principles; not, however, the Vicar of 


Christ. To assume that he can is to grant that the Spirit of 
Truth may fail the Church. 

“Secular press commentators make much of the possible 
effects of the letter on matters not only of religion but in other 
fields. These could not affect the action of the Holy See. In 
safeguarding the Deposit of Faith the Vicar of Christ must be 
above considerations of expediency. At the same time the evils 
which critical alarmists foresee either for the Church or for 
Catholics are imaginary rather than real.” 


THE GREATEST GIFT YEAR IN HISTORY 


MERICANS GAVE AWAY ALMOST $200,000,000 in 
A 1927, making it, says the Associated Press, probably the 
greatest ‘“‘giff year’? in the history of the world. 
At the beginning of November the total was $150,000,000, 
and the great Christmas gifts from foundations and other 
philanthropies not yet reported are expected to bring the grand 
total up to the higher mark. As the Associated Press report 
is quoted in the New York Sun, the creation of the Henry 
K. Huntington Foundation on the West Coast, with its endow- 
ment of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000, was the largest 
single contribution of the year and one of the largest in history. 
Of this amount $8,000,000 was set aside for research in American 
history, the largest amount ever given for the specific purpose of 
advancing cultural knowledge. Mrs. Mary E. Emery, wife of 
the inventor and manufacturer of the emery wheel, left $20,000,- 
000 in the form of a foundation for charitable and educational 
purposes. The will of Henry Buhl, Pittsburgh capitalist, created 
a fund of $15,000,000 for charity, the largest single fund set aside 
during the year for that purpose. For relief of the flood sufferers 
in the Mississippi Valley the people of the United States donated 
$10,000,000 through the Red Cross. While the advancement of 
knowledge and charity were the objects of the principal benefac- 
tions of America’s wealthy, there were contributions for combat- 
ing disease, for the ‘“‘ Welfare of Youth,” and for the building of 
tenements. Aviation also received its millions. In addition: 
‘‘Large sums of American money went abroad, the Rockefeller 
family leading the way in the foreign field with a $2,000,000 
gift for a League of Nations library and $1,600,000 to the people 
of France for restoration of national monuments destroyed during 
the war. The University College of London received $590,000 
for educational work from the Rockefeller family, and George E. 
Kastman, kodak manufacturer, gave $1,500,000 to the Royal 
Free Hospital of London fora dental clinic. Edward S. Harkness 
gave St. Andrews University of England $500,000, and Samuel 
Untermyer contributed $100,000 for a Hebrew university at 
Jerusalem.”’ 


Among the unusual gifts of the year reported were those of 
Frank E. Campbell of Atlantic City, who set aside $1,000,000 
for the advance of the welfare of youth; B. C. Dahlberg of Chi- 
cago, who gave $1,000,000 to advance home ownership in the 
United States; Dr. W. F. Becker of Milwaukee, who left $100,000 
for ‘‘research in delinquency,” and Fred R. Lavenburg of New 
York, who offered $1,000,000 for the building of model tene- 


ments. To continue: 


“Aside from the big foundation created, the largest single gift 
to charity was from Mrs. C. Sellew of New York, who gave 
$2,000,000. John Whalen of Brooklyn left $1,400,000 to the 
Roman Catholic Chureh, Diocese of New York, for use in its 
charitable work, and S. Friedman of New York left for Hebrew 
charity $1,000,000. 

‘‘Wlimination of disease was the object of a number of big 
contributions. R. F. Cutting of New York gave $250,000 
conditionally for cancer research. J. P: Morgan gave $200,000 
for research in sleeping-sickness, the malady of which Mrs. 
Morgan died. The fraternal order of Elks set aside $2,000,000 
for fighting tuberculosis and aiding crippled children. Eldridge 
R. Johnston, president of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
gave $400,000 to the University of Pennsylvania for medical 
research, 

“The Carnegie Trust Fund made one of the unusual gifts of 
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the year when it donated $1,000,000 for playgrounds for British 
children. 

““S Davies Warfield, president of the Seaboard Air Line, left 
between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000 for the building and upkeep 
of a home for aged women, and Abraham E. Fitkin, retired power 
company head, gave $1,000,000 for a crippled children’s hospital. 

‘““The Russell Sage Foundation files show that the first founda- 
tion created in the United States was in Philadelphia in 1870, 
when the Magdalen Society was organized for helping ‘erring 
women who wish to regain the paths of rectitude.’ 

‘Since that time perpetual foundations, such as the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Carnegie Foundation, the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and others have been established and are daily contributing 
in large and small amounts to the advancement of knowledge and 
to charity. These foundations have many millions and employ 
thousands of persons who spend their entire time Raby aks 
gbartty cases and in the advancement of science.’ 


A FAIR CHANCE FOR PROHIBITION 


IVE PROHIBITION A SPORTING CHANCE, says 
(5 the Commission on Youth in a striking appeal to the 
younger generation to look upon the Eighteenth 
Amendment as a social experiment which at least deserves a 
fair trial. The Commission was organized under the auspices 
of the Citizens’ Committee of One Thousand to study the 
relation of the Eighteenth Amendment to the youth of America’s 
educational institutions. “This Commission, in the course of 
its inquiries, we read in The Christian Science Monitor, became 
convinced that the average American youth had- not been 
given thie educational background required for a respectful 
observanee of the Prohibition statutes. It recently issued a 
statement, entitled ‘‘What About Prohibition and the Law of 
My Cauny? in which it sets down, in the language of the 
foreword, -*some of the basic principles of democracy and 
social Gonteol which led to the sober and reasoned legislation 
dealing with beverage alcohol.” 

In calling the younger generation to a more earnest effort in 
behalf of law enforcement, the Commission addresses itself to 
the following considerations: Social Control and Democratic 
Citizenship; Law as a Means of Social Experimentation; The 
Problem of Law Enforcement; The Results of Prohibition, and 
The Alternative to Prohibition. The philosophy of the entire 
appeal, says The Monitor, is one of social control in the interest 
of the whole people. Law is pointed out as being one of the 
many instruments of social control which is invoked ‘‘only 
when the end sought is intensely desired by a substantial ma- 
jority of the community as indispensable to a well-ordered 
community life, and: after social » approval or disapproval has 
been at least well enough crystallized to ERIN an. ideal. oe And, 
says The Monitor: 


“The youth of to-day, it is believed, can be reached by such 
an appeal. When law is interpreted, not as an arbitrary and 
needless abridgement of personal liberty but as an instrument 
for the carrying on of a constructive project of social engineering, 
it will be accepted with readiness, not with reluctance. Youth 
will also agree with the statement that ‘Good sportsmanship 
requires that such a measure (as the Highteenth Amendment) 
be regarded neither resentfully nor contemptuously, but as an 
experiment to be honestly tried and discarded only when it 
has clearly failed after that honest trial.’ Thought provoking, 
too, is the declaration that ‘both conscience and intelligence 
require that all who are irreconcilable on the Prohibition ques- 
tion should consider whether they are erecting a fetish of indi- 
vidual liberty as against a tremendously desirable social goal.’”’ 


It is on the alternatives of Prohibition that the statement 
makes its strongest appeal, notes The Monitor. In the eyes of 
the members of the Commission there are but four possible 
courses of action open to those who are not in favor of Prohibi- 
tion as a-national policy. They are the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, or modification of it to permit government sale 
of liquors; modification of the Volstead Law to permit wines 


and beers; letting the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Law stand, but making no attempt to enforce them where they 
are unpopular; and finally, acceptance of and obedience to the 
Prohibition laws, whether or not they are liked. With regard to 
the first alternative it is declared that the repeal of the amend- 
ment ‘‘is practically mapobles and is so generally regarded 
by the politically sagacious.”” With regard to modification in 
the interest of wine and beer, it is affirmed that “no paltry 
2.75 per cent. beer-will slake any intemperate thirst,”’ and, 
further, ‘‘to legalize a drink that would satisfy the opponents 
of Prohibition would be to make a scrap of paper of a clause 
in the Federal Constitution which was deliberately adopted 
for the purpose of doing what it says—outlawing intoxicating 
liquors.” Concerning the attitude of non-enforcement, the 
statement says: “This is frank, direct, and complacent nullifica- 
tion,” involving ‘‘contempt for the Federal Administration, 
blackmail of officials on an unlimited scale, and a general collapse 
of administrative and judicial morale.’ With regard to the 
fourth alternative—that of obedience to the Prohibition laws, 
whether they are liked or not—it is said ‘‘there is no honorable 
alternative to acceptance of the law substantially as it is except 
frank and frontal attack upon the amendment itself. There is 


‘no middle road for cooperative citizenship. And there is abundant 


reason to believe that the defects of the Prohibition régime can 
be remedied much more easily than the evils that any of Ae 
proposed alternatives would entail.” 

“Here,” says The Monitor, ‘“‘is sound logic. These words go 
straight to the point of America’s greatest and most important 
social issue. This ‘Statement for American Youth’ deserves 
careful reading not only by the young people to whom it-is 
addrest; but by the fathers and mothers, the grandmothers 
and the grandfathers of the older generation.” 


PARSONS AND THEIR SONS—Black sheep come more often 
from the parsonage than from other homes, it has long popularly 
been believed; but refutation of this baseless charge, notes The 
Christian Observer (Presbyterian), has been made many times, 
particularly by reports found in ‘‘Who’s Who in America.” 
A careful investigation reveals that a large percentage of minis- 
ters whose names have been recorded in that book of noteworthy 
names followed in the footsteps of their fathers. Now comes 
the Clergymen’s Committee of the American Eugenics Society 
with its results of a canvass of 100 leading ministers in America. 
As the report is summarized in The Christian Observer: 

‘““Two-fifths of these stated that they themselves were the sons 
of ministers. Three others were sons of a local or lay preacher, 
and one had a Quaker preacher for a mother. Ten of those inter- 
viewed had grandfathers who were ministers and seven had great- 
grandfathers and three great-great-grandfathers in the ministry. 
One man reported an unbroken line of Presbyterian ancestors 
running back to the seventeenth century, and another a similar 
line of Moravian ministers beginning in 1740. Thirty-eight 
were sons of church officers and only eighteen of the hundred 
were sons of men who were neither ministers nor church officers. 

“The fact that two-fifths of the hundred ministers are sons of 
ministers indicates that the preacher’s son who adopts his father’s 
profession does so with full knowledge of what it means to. devote 
his life to the work of the ministry. The committee reaches the 
conviction that the future church leaders in America must come 
from church families, and that church leaders produce church 
leaders. The list of one hundred ministers interviewed includes 
the most successful ministers in the American pulpit to-day.” 


Those who are familiar with the teachings of the Bible, com- 
ments this Louisville weekly, are not surprized at the tale told by 
this careful investigation. ‘‘God’s promise is ‘to you and to your 
children,’ and thus God honors those who honor Him. The 
recruits for the ministry of the future may be expected to come 
from the families of those who are most faithful and sincere in 
their service to God and their fellow men, either as ministers, 
officers, or workers in Christian churches.” 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


FINE thing on the late Thomas 
Hardy appears in the London Morn- 
ing Post. The repetition of a part of the 


Poetry (Chicago, February) has a sheaf 
of Norse immigrant ballads, of which this 
gives a picture of the lurking tragedy in 


first line in each stanza is like the tolling | uprooted lives: 


of the passing bell: 


THOMAS HARDY 
(1840-1928) 
An Elegy 
By Ian Cotvin 


In Westminster they lay his dust, 
They lay his dust; 

A nation, honoring his lyre 

With dirge of organ and of quire, 
Is posthumously just. 


Sad irony still rules his fate, 
Still rules his fate, 
This pinch of Wessex marl must rest 
Far from the folk that he loved best, 
Imprisoned with the great. 


But his dissevered heart will lie, 
His heart will lie, 

Beneath the daisies and the dew 

And the red fruit of Mellstock yew, 
Under the open sky. 


And his free spirit rests not here, 

It rests not here, 
Stone flags and marble tombs beneath; 
It homes along to Egdon Heath, 

The Hintocks and Kingsbere. 


’Twixt Portland Bill and Blackmoor Vale, 
Wide Blackmoor Vale, 
Where the heath ripples ridge on ridge, 
From Melchester to Casterbridge, 
Under a western gale. 


On Norcombe Hill and Toller-Down, 
Lone Toller-Down, 
Where ghostly sheep-bells faintly ring 
Along thin grasses whispering 
To the dead leaves and brown. 


The Dog-Star and the Pleiades, 
The Pleiades, 

And Vega and Aldebaran 

Mock the aspiring soul of man 
Above the naked trees. 


But presently there comes the spring, 
There comes the spring, 
With blackthorn and wild cherry white, 
With primrose and with aconite, 
Dead winter to outfling. 


There you shall find his spirit still, 
His spirit still, 

Aloof, alone, and yet not far 

From others who are not, yet are, 
The creatures of his skill. 


From the red glow of malthouse fire, 

Of malthouse fire, 
Where rustics talk in Shakespeare’s tongue 
As when Old England still was young, 

Of ale and heart’s desire. 


From Angel Clare and ’Liza-Lu, 
Poor ’Liza-Lu, 
Who heard the Wintoncester bell 
Strike eight that morn, her sister’s knell, 
And Tess and Clym and Gabriel, 
And star-crossed Jude and Sue. 


Marty and Giles and many more 
A-many more, 

Who people Heath and Vale and Plain; 

By marriage of his heart and brain, 
His fecund spirit bore. 


Master of words that drop like tears, 
That drop like tears, 
Or gouts of blood upon the page, 
Immortal over death and age 
And the oblivious years, 


He lives: the larks the clouds among, 
The clouds among, 
And deep in Dorset’s darkling dales 
The moon-enchanted nightingales 
Thrill with his native song. 


MY MOTHER’S MOTHER SPEAKS 
By Boreuritp Len 


It will be the death of you 
As it was my daughter’s, 
Away from the sea, 

Away from deep waters. 


Hfow can you love a farmer* 
Who milks the cows, 

Who feeds the horse and hens 
And nurses the sows. 


You should love a fisherman 
With salt sprays on his lips, 
Whose eyes are blue and narrow 
From watching the ships. 


You should love a fisherman 
The land cannot hold, 

Who loves the wild sea 

As a hoarder loves gold. 


Your eyes will go dry 
As the prairie sod, 
Watching your man 
Sit and nod 


All through the winter 
Behind a closed door; 
You will remember 

As never before 


Across the wild moor 

The wind sharp as pain— 
The sea will call you 
Again and again. 


The sea claims her own— 
Daughter of my daughter, 
What are you doing 
Away from water? 


What are you doing 
With a farmer by your side, 
You who should be 
A fisherman’s bride! 


Tue eternal puzzle about how to grow 
old gracefully seems as hard as the one 
the Sphinx propounded. MHarper’s puts 
the puzzle: 


OLD OR YOUNG 
By W. H. Davies 


I questioned Poetry, ‘‘Say,’’ I said, 
“What am IJ, old or young?” 
“Young as the heart remains,’’ she smiled 
“While laughter comes and song.” 


“Say, am I old, or am I young?”’ 
I asked Philosophy. 

“The way that women look at you 
Should answer that,’’ growled he. 


So when I claim, by my high blood, 
A life still young and jolly, 

Women, with their indifferent looks, 
Reprove me for my folly. 


-Ir there is something to enjoy in this 
homely portrait from The Harp (Larned, 
Kansas), we hope it will trouble no one 
with the query, ‘‘Is it poetry?’’ 


GRANDMA 
By A. R, Witcox 


Grandma owns to eighty years, 

And weighs less than a hundred pounds; 
She spends her time 

Visiting sons and daughters, 

And when it was her turn 

To visit ‘‘ Johnny,” 


We went for her 

In the Ford roadster. 

“You're pretty hearty for your age,” 
(I said to her). 

““Yes,’’ she agreed, ‘“‘ And I’ve always 
Worked like a nigger, too.” 


And then J asked, 

“You like to ride in automohiles?’’ 
“Well, I ain’t so fond of them,’’ 

She answered, 

“But they’re all right 

When you want to go places” .... 


Grandma was a Cobb of Kentucky; 

As a girl she came north 

With her people in a covered wagon. 

She raised her family in a dug-out 

On the Missouri prairie, 

“Tndians all ’round, then,’’ said Grandma, 
“But I never was scared.’’ 


And when her daughter-in-law 

Asked her what she was proudest of— 
“Let me tell you, 

I’m proudest because 

I can always look people in the face; 
I never owed any money. 


“JT went into the city to nurse; 

“JT didn’t have a cent after John died, 
Had to sell the farm to pay everybody— 
But, No sir, I never had a nickle of debts 
Hanging over my head.’’ 


“THE Poetry Society of Texas Year 
Book, 1927,’’ contains this prize poem— 
‘“‘the best lyric of not more than twenty 
lines’’: 


WILD GEESE 


By Grace Nott CROWELL 


I hold to my heart when the geese are flying— 
A wavering wedge on the high, bright blue— 

I tighten my lips to keep from crying: 
‘Beautiful birds, let me go with you!”’ 


And at night when they honk—and their wings are 
weaving 

A pattern across a full gold moon— 

I hold to a heart that would be leaving 

If it were freed to fly too soon. 


I hold to my heart that would be going— 
A comrade to wild birds of the air, 

As wayward as they—and never knowing 
Where it is going—and never care— 


I hold to my heart—for here lies duty— 

And here is the path where my feet must stay— 
But O, that quivering line of beauty 

Beating its beautiful, bright-winged way! 


Fresruary is &@ prosaic month, tho it 
contains two great American birthdays. 
A discerning singer can give it a human 
symbolism as this in Scribner’s: 


FEBRUARY 


By HrLen SANTMYER 


She knew that now he never would come here 
Again, never forgive the words that she 

Had spoken,—cool words uttered casually 

While her cool fingers moved the teacups. Fear 
Struck at her heart. She let no sign appear, 
But, when he rose, said to him easily, 

“It is not twilight yet,—the light, you see, 
Changes so soon after the turn of year.” 


He spoke without ironical intent 

His brief farewell, ‘“‘ As February goes 

You'll find the days much longer.’? And he went 
Away with some trite reference to spring. 

The street door closed. The shadows, lengthening, 
Deepened the mauve and violet of the snows. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Series of Articles designed for student use in the nation-wide Oratorical Contest 


This annual competition, sponsored by representative newspapers throughout the United States, is a contribution toward 
better and more intelligent citizenship. Any bona-fide secondary-school pupil in public, private, or parochial schools, under 
nineteen years of age, is eligible to enter the Contest. This nation-wide activily has been tremendously successful in quickening 
the interest of pupils in the study of our American institutions, and has attracted the attention of the general public to the 
fundamental need of a closer acquaintance with the Constitution of the United States. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 
Part II. From the Times Preceding Adoption to the Present 


66 HE fundamental political ideas in vogue among the 

patriots,” says C. Edward Merriam in ‘‘A History of 

American Political Theories,’’ ‘‘ were not the product of 

American soil, and were not original with the men, of the 
Revolutionary day, but were the inheritance of English political 
experience and philosophy in the preceding century. The form 
in which they were exprest was striking and dramatic, but the 
ideas themselves were not new; on the contrary, they were, from 
the view-point of political theory, doctrines long familiar.” 

Chancellor Kent says, ‘It was a provision in the charters of 
the Virginia settlers granted by James I. in 1606 and 1609, and in 
the charter to the colonists of Massachusetts in 1629; of the 
Province of Maine in 1639; of Connecticut in. 1662; of Rhode 
Island in 1663; of Maryland in 1632; of Carolina in 1663; and of 
Georgia in 1732; that they and their posterity should enjoy the same 
rights and liberties which Englishmen were entitled to at home.” 

“The end of the institution, maintenance, and administration 
of government,”’ said Massachusetts, ‘‘is to secure the existence 
of the body politic, to protect and furnish the individuals who 
compose it with the power of enjoying in safety and tranquillity 
their natural rights and the blessings of life.”’ 

Early in American history the colonists united in one way or 
another for common good, either in small communities, in asso- 
ciations of settlements, or in larger unions. In 1620 the people 
of the Mayflower spoke of combining “‘into a civil Body Politick, 
for our better Ordering and Preservation, and Furtherance of 
the Ends foresaid; and by Virtue hereof do enact, constitute and 
frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitu- 
tions, and Officers from time to time, as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general Good of the Colony.” 

The spirit of self-government in the Colonies led in one direction 
toward recognition of individual and local rights, and in another 
toward uniting for the development of common interests. ‘‘In 
1639,” says Douglas Campbell, ‘‘a written instrument was 
signed by which the three towns of Windsor, Wethersfield, and 
Hartford became associated as one body politic. Citizens of 
Connecticut, with very just pride, point to this instrument as the 
first American written Constitution, for the compact on the 
Mayflower was merely an agreement to found a government, 
leaving its character to be determined in the future.”’ 

“The powers of the governments of the English colonies in 
America, before the Revolutionary War, beginning in 1775, were 
all written instructions, accompanied by charters and grants 
of title and formulated frameworks of government,” says Simon 
Sterne in “Constitutional History and Political Development of 
the United States.” ‘‘The English colonists were thus accus- 
tomed to written documents as the source of governmental power, 
and the meaning of their provisions was the test of governmental 
limitations.” 

It was natural that people of the same language, origin, and 
traditions, with generally accepted ideals of government, should 
unite in larger associations than those of individual colonies. 
In 1643 Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Plymouth, and New 
Haven drew up Articles of Confederation. Between 1643 and 
1787 representatives of various colonies met in more than a 
dozen meetings. ee 

A union of all American Colonies was suggested by William 
Penn in 1697, suggested again in 1731, and earnestly urged by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1754, when representatives from Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland met in Albany, New York. 

The meeting of delegates from these seven colonies was suc- 
ceeded by one from nine colonies in 1765, and that, in turn, by the 
Continental Congress of 1774, with delegates from twelve 
colonies. The expression used by the Continental Congress of 
1774, “the good people of, these colonies,”’ is, says Bryce, ‘‘The 
first assertion of a sort of national unity among the English of 
America, ”’ : 

The Second Continental.Congress followed in 1775, and then 
the events of the times led quickly to the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the framing of the Articles of Con- 
federation. 


Fearful for individual and local liberties, the colonists were 
unwilling at once to establish a central authority. The Con- 
federation could not collect taxes for national needs, nor 
regulate commerce, nor maintain order within the States, 
nor hold loyalty. Washington spoke of the condition as ‘‘the 
present chaos.” 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, Alexander Hamilton 
proposed, according to Luther Martin, a delegate from Maryland, 
““to abolish and annihilate all State governments, and to bring 
forward one general government, over this extensive continent, 
of a monarchical nature, under certain restrictions and limita- 
tions.”” According to the same person, delegates from Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and certain 
other States, preferred to make the old Articles of Confederation 
‘the basis of their proceedings.” 

George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, James Madison, 
Edmund Randolph, and James Wilson, all of them men of in- 
fluence, led toward the adoption of the main features of ‘‘The 
Virginia Plan,” that gave the National Government control of 
matters of national interest, and State governments control of 
matters of purely State interest. The plan that was adopted 
gave representation in the Lower House according to the number 
of inhabitants of the States to be represented, and in the Senate 
equal representation to every State. 

The Constitution thus adopted ‘‘was and remains what its 
authors styled it, eminently an instrument of compromises,” 
says Bryce. ‘‘It is perhaps the most successful instance in 
history of what a judicious spirit of compromise may effect.”’ 

The purposes of the Constitution, according to the preamble, 
are to form a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domes- 
tic tranquillity, provide for common defense, promote general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty. 

The body of the Constitution has seven Articles: the first, 
giving legislative powers to a Congress consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives; the second, giving executive 
power to a President, who shall hold office during the term of 
four years; the third, giving judicial power to one Supreme 
Court and to such inferior Courts as the Congress may establish; 
the fourth, naming the rights of citizenship and guaranteeing 
““to every State in this Union a Republican form of government’’; 
the fifth, providing for amendment; the sixth, making the Con- 
stitution “‘the supreme law of the land,’’ and the seventh, estab- 
lishing the Constitution after proper ratification. 

In 1789 the first ten Amendments provided a Bill of Rights, 
insuring freedom of religion, of speech, and of the press; the 
right to assemble and petition, and to bear arms; the sacredness 
of the home; security of person and property; legal protection; 
public trial by jury; freedom from excessive bail, or fines, or 
cruel and unusual punishment, and the retention of rights not 
implied or enumerated in the Constitution. 

If Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay in 
The Federalist led to the ratification of the Constitution, John 
Marshall, in his thirty-four years as Chief Justice, led to its 
acceptance as “‘the supreme law of the land.”’ 

As the original makers of the Constitution anticipated, time 
has brought other Amendments than those of the Bill of Rights. 

The Eleventh Amendment, further defining the judicial 
power, was ratified in 1798; and the Twelfth, establishing the 


-method of choosing a President and a Vice-President, in 1804. 


The Thirteenth Amendment, prohibiting slavery (1865); the 
Fourteenth, giving citizenship to all born or naturalized in the 
United States (1868); and the Fifteenth, giving citizens the 
right to vote regardless of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude (1870), were proposed in the period of stress succeeding 
the Civil War. 

The Sixteenth, taxing incomes (1913); the Seventeenth, calling 


-for- popular election of Senators (1913); the Highteenth, for- 


bidding the “manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors”’ (1920); and the Nineteenth, giving women the right to 
vote (1920), show how the Constitution grows, as its makers 
wished it to grow. i 

“Its vitality,” says James M. Beck, ‘‘is due to the fact that, 
by usage, judicial interpretation, and, when necessary, formal 
amendment, it can be thus adapted to the ever-accelerating 
changes of the most progressive age in history.” 
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TAPS FOR HAIG: BRITAIN’S GREATEST SOLDIER 


HE TUMULT AND THE SHOUTING had been 
tremendous, altho the supreme moment of the day was 
yet to come. ’T'was the morning of the great victory 

parade in London, in July, 1919. One might have thought that 

the multitudes lining the streets, windows, and stands, to the 
very roof-tops, could 
cheer no more wildly 
than they had cheered 
the troops of the Allies, 
than they had cheered 
the British Navy. But 
these emotional out- 

pourings were but a 

prelude to that which 

was to greet the climax. 

Hush! A lull, a stir of 

expectation, an  ap- 

proaching strain of the 
national anthem, and 
then—huzza! the great 
resplendent band of the 
Grenadier Guards, ad- 
vancing with ‘‘God Save 
the King’? behind the 
national standard, while 
in front of the standard, 
mounted on a magnifi- 
cent, mettlesome hunter, 
eame riding the savior 
of the Empire, alone in 
his glory, “a brown- 
faced, lean, and strik- 
ingly handsome soldier,” 


the beau-ideal of a 
cavalry commander, 
and, in that hour of " 


P. & A. photograph 


triumph, ‘‘the cynosure 
of a million eyes.” For 
Sir Douglas Haig was 
leading the British Army 
home from France, and 
a nation released from 
the long anguish and strain of war was throwing its rejoicing 
heart at his feet. No man since Wellington, after Waterloo, had 
received such a greeting—not even the adored ‘‘Bobs,’’ remarks 
a writer in the New York Herald Tribune. Yet five years before 
he had been ‘‘almost unknown.’ Of his personality, as seen 
during the war, the same newspaper reprints these impressions 
of an American correspondent: 


Haig is just above the medium height, but with a beautiful 
square-shouldered, soldierly build, which makes him appear at 
first slightly taller than he is. He is as handsome as his picture 
makes him appear, and the effect is heightened, as you see him 
in the flesh, by his fine, clear blue eyes and those splashes of white 
hair at the temples, which actors always put on when making up 
for the handsome elderly hero. 

He shows his Scotch blood in the gravity of his mien. But he 
has a pleasant little smile back of it all. When on the job he is 
exceptionally silent, even for a soldier; his whole appearance is 
that of intense concentration on the business in hand. 

In his hours of ease, they say, he is a very different person— 
agreeable, cordial, and witty. But he indulged himself in few 
such hours since this war began. He is one of the earliest risers 
and the latest retirers in his headquarters, and he is working all 
the time. 


ENJOYING THE PEACEFUL FRUITS OF VICTORY 


By an old well at Bemersyde, the estate presented to him by the nation, Earl Haig 
is here seen with his wife and two daughters. 


By the vastness of his operations and by the test of ultimate 
victory, if one no more technical be applied, says the New York 
World in commenting editorially on this famous commander’s 
death, Field Marshal Earl Haig of Bemersyde must take high 
place in the long roll of great British soldiers. From which 

point we read on: 


Marlborough led but 
a corporal’s guard com- 
pared with the hosts 
marshaled by Haig at 
the bloody, panting 
finish. Wellington led 
to Waterloo but the 
equivalent of a few divi- 
sions on the Western 
front. 

General Haig was by 
far less known in this 
country, and even in his 
own, when the war began, 
than the brilliant cavalry 
officer, General French, 
under whom he _ had 
served in the Colesberg 
campaign. Those who 
did know him knew him 
as a dour and doughty 
fighter, patient, per- 
severing; and brilliant, 
withal—not without ex- 
traordinary gifts did he 
rise from leutenant to 
general in seven years. 

Extravagant stories 
were afloat as to the 
reasons for the displace- 
ment of French in chief 
command by Haig; 
nothing more was neces- 
sary than the apparent 
fact that age had slowed 
his dashing pace and 
that he had not proved 
quick to master the 
new technique of a great 
modern war. The great 
repute which Haig bore 
among military men to 
the day of his death 
sufficiently justified the change in the view of war historians. 

It was with Field Marshal Haig that our General Pershing 
had to deal as field commander of the A. E. F. Both these 
Generals were creditably ready to make common cause under a 
common commander as a condition of success in the closing 
scenes of the war. Both were regarded by their own men as 
resolute and capable leaders. And, like Pershing, by his modest 
demeanor since the troubled end of the greatest of all wars, Earl 
Haig forfeited nothing of his standing in public estimation when 
he was at the highest point of triumph. 


His death from a heart attack, at the age of sixty-six, is 
regarded as a consequence of his prodigious exertions during the 
war, and of his labor since the war on behalf of his disbanded and 
broken fighting men. According to a London correspondent of 
the New York Times: 


The death of the man who ten years ago wrote that unforget- 
able message, ‘“‘We are fighting with our backs to the wall; the 
safety of our homes and the freedom of mankind alike depend on 
each one of us at this critical moment,’’ comes as a shock to the 
British nation, and causes deep mourning, not only in official 
circles but among the veterans of the World War, to whom Haig 


(Continued on page 41) 


(Continued from page 36) 
had endeared himself since the conflict ended. Only Saturday the 
Field Marshal made a public appearance as a patriot at a review 
of Boy Scouts, counseling the youngsters: 

“Always play the game. Stand up for England when people 
speak disrespectfully of her. Try to realize what 
public service and citizenship really mean.” 

The King, the Prince of Wales, and such comrades 
of the World War as David Lloyd George and 
Marshal Foch of France, joined to-day in expres- 
sions of grief at the passing of the man who was the 
personification of British courage, a courage which 
proved unconquerable in the days when the fate 
of the world, threatened by militaristic rule, hung 
in the balance. 

Karl Haig had been in ill health, and recently 
consulted doctors as to what he should do before he 
and Lady Haig left for a sojourn on the Riviera. 
Now his body, wrapt in the Union Jack, lies here 
awaiting a nation’s homage, and above it is a wreath 
of crimson poppies from Flanders Field, the mourn- 
ful tribute of the British Legion, to which Haig stood 
in a paternal réle. 

Earl Haig was sixty-six years old. During the 
day yesterday he had been in exceptionally buoyant 
spirits, seeming in fine health, and took a walk in 
Hyde Park. Shortly after midnight his brother, 
Captain Haig, and his brother-in-law, W. G. Jame- 
son, heard strange noises in the Field Marshal’s 
room. They found him lying on the floor, partially 
undrest. Apparently he had been seized with a 
heart attack, called for help, and then collapsed 
before any one could reach him. The household was 
immediately roused, and the butler called a doctor, 
but the man who had led the British troops to victory 
in the World War and thereafter proved the most 
influential and best friend of the British veterans, 
had=passed away. 

Throughout to-day hundreds of telegrams arrived at his Princes 
Gate, Hyde Park, home, conveying condolences to Lady Haig. 


wi Sean RK 
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IN MEMORY OF EDITH CAVELL 


Earl Haig and Earl Beatty (right) representing England’s Army and 
Navy, visiting the grave of the martyred nurse. 
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She was not there but in Scotland, where their ten-year-old son, 
born just before his father’s greatest victory, in March, 1918, 
when he repelled the German smash toward the Channel ports, 
lies sick. The boy will inherit the title. 

In addition to this son, the Earl leaves three daughters, the 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
CELEBRATING THE KING’S BIRTHDAY IN HYDE PARK 
Haig, the cavalryman, is here seen to the best pictorial advantage at a brilliant ‘‘ troop- 


ing of the colors”’ after the war. 


- eldest of whom is twenty-one years, and the youngest nine. 


Lloyd George, the war Premier, paid this tribute to the departed 
soldier to-night: 

‘‘He was a great patriot and a great gentleman. He faithfully 
carried out every policy laid down for him, whether he liked it or 
not, and especially showed his quality when we decided upon 
unity of command, and the British Army was placed under 
Marshal Foch. He was a man of unfailing courage and tenacity 
of purpose, who never lost heart during the worst moments of 
the war. 

‘“One must admire the way he fought after the war in the cause 
of the men who stood by him in France, through his work for ex- 
service men.” 

It was this postwar work of Haig which chiefly endeared him 
to the British public. 


The official medical statement on Earl Haig’s death reads, 
according to an Associated Press dispatch: 


“The cause of death was sudden heart failure, the result of the 
effects of the war and previous tropical and campaigning services 
on the heart muscles.”’ 

A post-mortem examination was conducted, and it was decided 
that no inquest was necessary. 

The King sent a personal message of condolence to Lady 
Haig, and in a court cirewlar issued from Sandringham to-night, 
the Field Marshal’s death is thus referred to: 

‘““The King knows that the sudden and irreparable loss of this 
valuable life will be deeply felt throughout the whole empire by 
the Army, and more especially by Lord Haig’s old comrades, to 
whose welfare he had devoted himself since the close of the Great 
War.” 


He was a member of the ancient and aristocratic family of 
Haig of Bemersyde, in Berwickshire, which like many other 
Scottish clans, rose from the quarrels of Bruce and Baliol, relates 
The Herald Tribune, continuing: 


Once established, the family was represented wherever the 
history of Scotland and, later, of England was being made. Haigs 
fought under Clive, Marlborough, and Wellington. In more 
peaceful times they were distillers, and prospered at the business 
through several centuries. 

Douglas Haig was educated at Clifton, and at Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and then joined the Seventh Hussar Regiment 
of the British Army—that army, the ‘“‘Old Contemptibles, ’’ which 
he was destined to lead to victory over the greatest military power 
the world ever had known. 

His first field service was performed in the Sudan, when he 
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distinguished himself in Kitchener’s marvelous march to Khar- 
tum. 

He was at the great struggle at the Atbara, and in the final 
triumph at Omdurman and Khartum; for which he was men- 
tioned in the dispatches and received the British medal, the 
Khedive’s medal, and promotion to brevet-major. 

The next year he was deputy assistant adjutant-general of 
the cavalry in Natal, and then he came into close contact with the 
senior commander whom he was destined to succeed in the 
world’s greatest war. He was chief of staff to Colonel French 
in that series of brilliant operations around Colesberg, which so 
effectively prepared the way for Lord Roberts’s victorious ad- 
vance, and when that advance began he remained at French’s 
side at the head of the cavalry division. 

In recognition of these services he was knighted in 1900. 

In 1901-1902 he was commander of a group of cavalry columns, 
and did efficient work, for which he was mentioned in the dis- 
patches, was decorated with the King’s medal and the Queen’s 
medal, was promoted to brevet-colonel and was made aide-de- 
camp to the King. In 1903 he was lieutenant-colonel command- 
ing the Seventeenth Lancers. 

He next served in India for three years, 1903-1906, as inspector- 
general of cavalry, meantime in 1904 being promoted to major- 
general. In 1906-1907 he was director of military training; in 
1907-1909 director of staff duties at military headquarters; in 
1909-1912 chief of staff in India, and in 1912-1914 general officer 
commanding at Aldershot. He was promoted to heutenant- 
general in 1910, and to general in 1914 ‘‘for distinguished service.” 

At the beginning of the World War in 1914 he was director 
of military training at the War Office in London, and as such 
prepared and sent to the front the first-British troops in France. 
Very soon, however, at the urgent request of Sir John French, he 
was seni over for active service as commander of the first of the 
two corps which composed that ‘“‘contemptible little Army” 
which Sir John French sacrificed for the salvation of the world. 

In the first Battle of the Marne he was in command of his 
First Corps, and his work was singled out by Sir John French 
for special mention in his report to the War Office. He again 
won special notice in the Battle of the Aisne. 

On September 14, when the first footing had been gained on the 
north bank of the Aisne, General French wrote of him: 

““The action of the First Corps on this day, under the direction 
and command of Sir Douglas Haig, was of so skilful, bold, and 
decisive a character that he gained positions which alone have 
enabled me to maintain my position for more than three weeks of 
very severe fighting on the north bank of the river.” 

Haig had thus shown himself bold, skilful, and resolute as the 
leader of an advance. A little later he showed comparable 
tenacity in defense. In October the British forces were moved 
from near Soissons to the line from Ypres to La Bassée, and there 
he was the British commander in the greatest battle the British 
Army had ever fought, the titantic battle of Ypres. 

“Throughout this trying period,’ wrote General French, 
“Sir Douglas Haig, aided by his divisional commanders and 
brigade commanders, held the line with marvelous tenacity and 
undaunted courage. Words fail me to express the admiration I 
feel for their conduct, or my sense of the incalculable services they 
have rendered.”’ 

They had indeed made of ‘‘ Wipers’ a name of glory eclipsing 
that of even ‘‘the world’s earthquake, Waterloo.” 

After the retirement from Belgium in 1915, Sir Douglas was 
placed in command of the First Army of the two into which the 
reorganized British forces were divided. There followed the 
important battles of Neuve Chappelle. Festubert and Loos, in 
which Haig won unquestioned title to succeed to the supreme 
command upon the retirement of Field Marshal Lord (Sir John) 
French in December, 1915. 

Upon his succession to French he was made field marshal. 
Thereafter his story was the story of the British Army on the 
Western front in the Great War. 

On his return to England in 1919 he was personally received by 
the King, and was invested with the dignities of Earl Haig, 
Viscount Dawick, Baron Haig and twenty-ninth Laird of 
Bemersyde. He was called before Parliament, and publicly 
thanked by it, and a grant of $600,000 was voted to him. He 
also received the distinguished decoration of the Order of Merit. 

He was appointed commander-in-chief in Great Britain, 
but that place was abolished a few months later. Thereafter 
his attention and his activities were chiefly directed to promoting 
and safeguarding the interests of the former soldiers throughout 
the Empire, in pursuance of which work he made a tour of Canada 
in 1925. He was the originator of ‘‘ Poppy Day,’’ on which each 
year millions of cloth flowers are sold, in memory of the poppies of 
Flanders fields, for the benefit of ex-soldiers. In addition to the 
Parliamentary grant, a fund of nearly $1,500,000 was raised by 
popular subscription, with which the fine ancestral estates of 


Bemersyde were purchased and presented to him as the gift of 
the British nation. yi 

Earl Haig’s son, who succeeds to the titles and estates, is 
George Alexander Eugene Douglas Haig, Viscount Dawick, 
who was born in March, 1918, while his father was in the midst of 
the World War. 


Haig’s hair turned white almost overnight during the ‘black 
days” of the final German drive against Paris, relates a New 
York Evening Post correspondent, adding: 


He aged prematurely, and never regained his robust health. 

Nine years before the war, the Earl married the Honorable 
Dorothy Vivian, one of the ‘‘ Vivian Twins,’’ Queen Alexandra’s 
favorite maids of honor. The ceremony—a double one, for both 
Vivians were married at once—took place at Buckingham Palace. 
King Edward presided at one bridal table during the wedding 
breakfast that followed, and Queen Alexandra at the other. 

Under his leadership the British Legion has raised millions of 
dollars for the relief of former soldiers. Earl Haig never spared 
himself in this work. It was one of the few embitterments of 
his last years that the nation which was so ecstatic about the 
heroism of its soldiers while the war was on, became so indifferent 
to their fate after it was won. 

Only the heads of the British War Office knew that he had had 
the foresight to anticipate the war with Germany, and had pre- 
pared himself by studying the German Army and Europeaa 
battle-grounds. 

He also had kept abreast of the revolutionary changes in 
military tactics since the Franco-Prussian War. 

During his three years in command he was under the double 
strain of fighting the Germans and dealing with Whitehall and its 
politicians at home. He was a quiet optimist and declined to be 
put out of countenance by temporary setbacks or the discourage- 
ment of others, but the tremendous burden of his dual warfare 
weakened his heart and undoubtedly shortened his life. 


Going back to the heart-breaking retreat from Mons, a New 
York Times writer reminds us that: 


Haig’s skill in extricating his corps at night at Landrecies was 
credited with saving a large part of the British Army, and his © 
counter-strokes with retarding and baffling the German envelop- 
ing movement which aimed at capturing the British Army and 
taking Paris. Haig’s knowledge of cavalry and persistent use of it 
during this retreat was of prime importance to the British, and 
his share in the withdrawal from Mons has been regarded as one 
of the finest examples of military science in the war. 

On April 16, 1917, Nivelle made his great offensive between 
Soissons and Auberive. It began with great successes, but 
terminated after a terrific cost in lives, with the French Army 
broken in morale. By agreement between the French and British, 
Nivelle had been raised to command of Haig for this battle. The 
controversy concerning this disastrous campaign is still unsettled. 

Nivelle has been quoted as complaining that Haig evaded 
instructions and did not cooperate. Nivelle has been reproached 
by the British for issuing incorrect and impossible instructions. 
The Painlevé Government has been assailed for interfering, on 
the eve of the battle, and before it had started, in such a way 
as to cause distrust and lack of confidence among French officers 
serving under Nivelle. At any rate, the campaign terminated 
with French morale at its lowest ebb, and with dangerous muti- 
nies taking place. 

To take German attention away from the French during this 
trying time, Haig opened his attack in Flanders in the summer. 

The crisis due to the Italian disaster at Caporetto and the 
collapse of Russia brought about the creation of the Supreme 
War Council. 

The great German offensive in the spring of 1918 was Haig’s 
greatest test. It was the nearest thing to a break-through which 
had occurred since the beginning of the deadlock. Haig’s general- 
ship and the power of the British to recuperate after heavy 
punishment stopt the German rush. 

His famous “‘back to the wall’’ order of April 21, 1918, was as 
follows: 

“Three weeks ago to-day the enemy began his terrific attacks 
against us on a fifty-mile front. His objects are to separate us 
from the French, to take the Channel ports, and to destroy the 
British Army. 

“In spite of throwing already 106 divisions into the battle and 
enduring the most reckless sacrifice of human life, he has yet made 
little progress toward his goals. 

‘““We owe this to the determined fighting and self-sacrifice of our 
troops. Words fail me to express the admiration which I feel for 
the splendid resistance offered by all ranks of our Army under 
the most trying cireumstances. 

““Many among us now are tired. To those I would say that 
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THE DENTIST AND 
THE PUBLIC 


By R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., New York City 


The day is not far distant when the American people 
generally will fully recognize and appreciate the services 
of the dentist as a guardian of public health. 


The United States Government accorded this recogni- 
tion to his profession when, during the War, it placed 
the dentist on the same footing in the military estab- 
lishment with the physician and surgeon. 


Dentistry is a branch of medicine, and the dentist is 
the physician and surgeon of the mouth. He is a 
“specialist’’ in the same sense as is the man who devotes 
himself exclusively to the eye, the ear or the throat. 


The importance of his branch of medicine is becoming 
more evident every day. Recent medical discoveries 
not only emphasize the necessity of preventive dentistry, 
they also point out the fact that the dentist plays the 
leading réle in the cure or alleviation of diseases that 
were for years of obscure origin. 


Of course, great masses of people are ignorant of 
even the first principles of mouth hygiene. But others, 
educated in these principles, give their teeth a per- 
functory brushing twice a day, and growl at a once-in- 
several-years bill from the dentist. 


In modern dentistry, as in modern medicine, the 
tendency is toward prevention rather than cure. ‘Don’t 
let disease get established in your mouth” the dentists 
say. End dental troubles before they begin by taking 
proper care of the teeth and gums. 


“Making proper care” means keeping the teeth and 
gums absolutely clean at all times, and through all the 
years of life. 


Many parents pay slight attention to their children’s 
teeth. They permit the first teeth to blacken and 
decay, or the permanent teeth to grow in out of align- 
ment. When these teeth do not meet and occlusion is 
not perfect, the food is not well masticated, and mal- 
nutrition has begun. To avoid this condition the child 
should be under the observation of a dentist during the 
period of dentition. 


So far as adults are concerned—most of their tooth 
troubles are avoidable. Visits to the dentist at fre- 


quent intervals will assure the ending of dental 
troubles in the most incipient stage. 


Cavities detected when decay has just begun are 
easily and painlessly filled. When decay has pro- 
gressed to the point which involves a nerve, not 
only is the condition serious, but treatment and repairs 
are painful. 


All his knowledge and skill the dentist uses to avoid 
the infliction of pain. But when the patient does suffer, 
instead of blaming the dentist, let him think rather 
that he is enduring ‘‘a punishment which befits the 
crime.” Had he observed the laws of mouth hygiene, 
had he visited his dentist in time, he would have saved 
himself useless pain, and expense. 


And it is a remarkable fact that so much emphasis 
is laid on ‘‘expense’’ when health and frequently life 
itself are at stake. A man who will cheerfully pay his 
lawyer a large fee for a matter involving his property 
only, will howl in protest when his dentist or physician 
charges him but a fraction of the legal fee for advice or 
treatment perhaps involving his very life. 


The dentist, like other professional men, has in- 
vested years of his life and a large sum of money in ac- 
quiring his knowledge and skill. The return on this 
investment must come in professional reputation, in the 
consciousness of service rendered to his fellow-men, 
and in a financial compensation sufficient to guarantee 
a livelihood and a reasonable share of the pleasures of 
life. 


His fees must, of necessity, be reckoned chiefly on his 
time. For instance, it takes time even to clean the 
teeth and time that could be devoted equally well to 
work commanding larger compensation. The public 
should take this fact into consideration before protesting 
dental charges. 


The work of the dentist is essential to the health of 
the community and therefore to its happiness and 
prosperity. If it is to be of the highest character it 
must be fully recognized and generously paid for. Then 
only will real progress be made along the pathway to- 
ward the goal which modern dentistry seeks to attain. 


PUBLICITY PAID FOR IN THE INTERESTS OF ORAL HEALTH 
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A Splash! A Tingle! 


Then all oe ie face comfort 


AQUA VE EVA 
Ghee! 


A pleasant, sparkling tingle! 
A skin that feels awake, alive! 
Then all day a face that’s well 
conditioned, Fit! That’s what 
you get from Aqua Velva. 


Made expressly for the treat- 
ment of the newly shaven skin, 
Aqua Velva protects from dust, 
germs, wind, weather. Helps to 
prevent chapping. Keeps the 
skin flexible by conserving its 
natural moisture. Keeps it, for 
instance, as Williams lather leaves 
it. You should know what that 
means. 


Don’t fail to make acquaintance 
with this Aqua Velva treatment 
of the newly shaven skin. Let 
Aqua Velva help you toward face 
comfort, Face Fitness. 


50 cents for a big bottle at all dealers. 
Or a Free Trial Size if you ask for it. 
ddress: 
Dept. D18, The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. and Montreal, Can. 
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vietory will belong to the side which holds 
out the longest. The French Army is moy- 
ing rapidly and in great force to our sup- 
port. There is no other course open to us 
but to fight it out. 
_ “Every position must be held to the 
last man. There must be no retirement. 
With our backs to the wall, and believing in 
the justice of our cause, each one of us must 
fight to.the end. The-safety of our homes 
and the freedom of mankind depend alike 
upon the ‘conduct of each one of us at this 
eritical moment. e 

The German rush led “finally to the ap- 
pointment *f a Generalissimo. Maj.-Gen. 
Tasker Bliss and oth ers have criticized Haig 
on the ground that he délayed unified com- 
mand. Ifis friends deny this. Lloyd 
George, similarly accused; has insisted that 
he was for unity of command, The blame 
for delaying unity of command has not 
been finally lodged on any one. After this 
command had been set up, Haig cooperated 
with perfect success with Foch. When, the 
tide turned in 1918, Haig opened the terrific 
series of attacks in the North, which, 
coupled with the’ French and American 
drives, disorganized the, German Army 


and brought about the Armistice. 


American critics have accused Haig “of 


arrogating too much credit to the British.’ 


His view -of the winning: of the war was 


~given as follows on June 9 of last year to the 


British Empire Service League: 

“The national tendeney to belittle our 
own achievements, fostered and encour- 
aged by considerations of policy which I 
forbear to criticize, has led us as a nation 
to ascribe our victory in the Great War to 
the fortunate destiny of cur country, to the 
military genius of the allied nations, the 
mistakes of the enemy, the intervention of 
America—to anything rather than the real 
cause, namely, the inherent fighting quali- 
ties of all ranks of the British Armies, and 
the endurance, loyalty, and discipline of the 
British peoples in all quarters of the world. 

“If America had not come in, we might 
not, perhaps, have foreed the enemy to 
surrender in 1918, for without American 
reserves in existence it would have been 
unwise to risk throwing the whole of the 
British Armies in France and Flanders into 
the tremendous series of battles which 
brought this war to a sudden end.” 


As a closing spectacle of a picturesque 
one might eall up the requiem 
pageantry in Westminster Abbey, attended 
by mourning royalty and by Marshals of 
France, comrades-in-arms from the erowded 
and terrible years of the war. As Allen 
Raymond tells us in a New York Times 
dispateh: 


career, 


There were three impressive spectacles 
here attending London’s last salute to 
Earl Haig. One was the intimate service 
for his family and friends at the church 
where he worshiped. Another was the 
proud tribute of the national leaders at 
Westminster Abbey to the greatest soldier 
son of the British Isles since the Duke of 
Wellington. 

The third was that outpouring of hun- 
dreds of thousands of humble commoners, 
who lined the route or paraded with their 
crimson poppies in their lapels and doffed 
their hats and stood in reverent silence as 
the Field Marshal’s body and riderless 
horse passed by. 


In the Abbey emotions for his vanished 
comrade with whom he had labored to 
win the war, so overcame former Premier 
Lloyd George that he suddenly broke 
away from the group near the altar and 
candles and, with eyes filled with tears, 
strode through a door into an inne 
closet, whither he was quickly followed 
by his daughter, Megan. 

Similar evidences of grief could be seen 
after the service in that historic place 
between the Parliament Building and 
Abraham Lincoln’s statue, where a massed 
Guards’ band played Chopin’s ‘‘ Funeral 
March” and British, French, and Belgian 
troops paraded at ‘‘slow step” through 
lines of old Guard battalions drawn up at 
the curb. 

Nineteen guns boomed in the distance 
at minute intervals. The cathedral bells, 
half muffled, tolled their knell. Occasional 
rain-drops splashed down through the blue 
haze of London’s mist, and here and there 
some ragged, unkempt, and apparently 
poverty-gript veteran would gulp un- 
ashamedly while his face betrayed the 
streaks of tears. 

There was something inexorably sad 
in those muffled drums that beat a slow 
rhythm, in such sights as a riderless 
charger or lame civilians who once were 
soldiers, now carrying regimental flags 
that meant much ten years ago. 

The preliminary parade leading to the 
Abbey. was. purely a military pageant, 
almost entirely the army’s, to honor its 
dead leader, altho such naval figures as 
the Admirals of the fleet, Earl Beatty and 
Earl Jellicoe, were among the group of 
Field Marshals walking beside the coffin. 

The guard of honor was led by the 
Seventeenth and ‘Twenty-first Lancers, 
cavalry troops which Earl Haig com- 
manded when he was a mere subaltern. 
They were followed by the Queen’s Own 
Hussars, with which Earl Haig won his 
first decorations on the field of battle in 
1898. 

The lance passed as a weapon of war 
only a few days before Karl Haig’s passing, 
but the youthful lancers clad in khaki 
flew their red and white pennants bravely 
at their old chieftain’s funeral. 


It was the Earl’s wish to be buried at 
Bermersyde, the estate in Seotland pre- 
sented to him by his grateful country, and 
associated with the chronicles of the Haig 
family. Next to the Haig vault, we read, 
is the burial place of Sir Walter Scott. 

Under the series title, ‘‘Reputations: 
Ten Years After,” in The Cornhill Maga- 
zine, Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart writes of 
Haig: 


When Britain for the first time in her 
history waged war not with a small pro- 
fessional army but with the nation in 
arms, it was characteristic of her nature 
that, instead of a genius, the man called 
to lead her armies should be the embodi- 
ment of her normal virtues and defects. 
Military genius has occasionally flowered 
on her soil, but it has been an exotic 
growth. Haig, in contrast, was distilled 
essence of Britain. Calm, unimaginative 
acceptance of whatever fate may have in 
store, serene faith that all will come right 
in the end, resisting power deep-rooted in 
the tradition of centuries—these combine 
to produce that inexhaustible endurance 
which has ever been the despair of her 
foes, sapping their own will to conquer. 
Marvelously, apt, both for Haig and fcr 
the men of whom he was the leader and 
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The modern trend toward decoration and utility in the kitchen is exem- 
plified in this new Frigidaire with Tu-Tone porcelain-enameled cabinet 
of classic beauty. With its proved dependability and economy, Frigidaire 
may now be secured in a wide variety of cabinet styles and sizes. Or the 
Frigidaire equipment may be installed at low cost in any good refrigerator. 
Today Frigidaire safeguards foods and brings priceless health and protec- 


tion to more than half a million users. Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton,Ohio 
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This thick, spicy Heinz Ketchup unlocks the deepest secrets of 


the natural flavors of tender, inch-thick chops, steaks, roasts, fish, 
baked-brown beans. For Heinz Ketchup 4s a flavor that brings out 
flavor . . . Its own taste? Think of sugar and spices and cool, 
green vines bending low under crimson tomatoes, fat, and ripe, 


and juicy in the sun, 


And ours are 
garden fresh 


—too » 
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Pethaps you have a garden. And know the superb flavor of ripe tomatoes eaten 
fresh off the vines. . . So you can imagine why we go to so much trouble to catch 
that exact flavor for Heinz Ketchup. For our kitchens are located where we can 
bottle up this wonderful freshness as soon as the tomatoes are picked. 

We grow out own seeds and plants, you see. And the tomatoes are ripened on 
the vines and are picked just when they're at their reddest and plumpest and juiciest. .. 

Then we go to the Orient to select the spices, and blend them to give 
exactly the right zip. The vinegar is our own mellowed, aged-in-wood kind. And 
then of course there is the fifty-nine years’ experience in making things taste 


good. It is this ingredient that has made the name Heinz mean Flavor . 
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type, was the family motto of the Haigs— 
“Tyde what may.” 

He conformed to the national tradition 
from the first. In his school and university 
days, at Clifton and at Oxford, he was 
known for his athletic powers and char- 
acter, but not for any academic promise or 
achievements. From Oxford he went to 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst— 
not direct to a commission like the present- 
day university entrant—and here revealed 
the first signs of distinction. Industry is 
the proverbial birthright of the Lowland 
Scot, and heredity may have asserted itself 
to give his mind a serious bent, coupled 
with the fact that he ertered later and thus 
was several years older than his fellows. 
It is at least certain that one of his officers, 
in answer to an inquiry, said: ‘‘There is 
a cadet here called Douglas Haig, who is 
top at everything—books, drill, riding, 
sports, and games; he is to go into the 
Cavalry; and what is more, he will be top 
of the Army before he has finished.”’ 


In the course of a critical analysis of 
Haig’s generalship throughout the war— 
not all of it favorable to his judgments— 
Captain Hart pauses for this touch of 
personal description: 


Tn Haig’s physiognomy was a true index 
of character—the forehead, tho not mean, 
was dominated and eclipsed by the chin. 
So, thought and imagination, altho active 
within strict limits, were dominated by an 
unswerving determination which, when 
beneficial, was called tenacity, and when 
harmful was called obstinacy. Haig at 
least was far more than a Joffre—his 
obstinacy was due to mental limits, not to 
pure ignorance, and he was never the 
eatspaw of subtler brains. And altho his 
determination was so strong, he was not so 
insensible to the human cost as some of 
his coadjutors whose personal resolution 
was less. In some measure his very de- 
fects sprang from virtues. His loyalty 
to old comrades and long-known sub- 
ordinates made him slow to remove those 
who failed under the test of war and its 
new conditions. His lack of selfish ambi- 
tion prevented him from cultivating that 
blend of geniality and fire which in some is 
natural and in others an artifice, but which 
is the magnetism of leadership. His re- 
moteness, combined with his inability to 
argue, tended to discourage all but the 
most resolute subordinates from pressing 
contrary opinions—and physical courage 
is a far more common virtue than moral 
courage among soldiers long apprenticed 
to the profession of arms. Because of 
Haig’s. manner, more than his character, 
the very subordination which military 
discipline induces tended to become its 
Own poison. 

But publie and political criticism had 
been growing in volume, and at the close 
of the Somme campaign Haig was lucky to 
escape the fate of his French colleagues, 
Joffre and Foch. Nevertheless, the fall 
in his eredit had perhaps worse conse- 
quences, For the British Government, 
now led by Mr. Lloyd George, lacked the 
courage to depose him or the confidence 
to support him, and so lent themselves to 
the baneful compromise of subordinating 
him to the control, in operations, of the 
new Commander-in-Chief of the French 
Army—Nivelle. © This violated an axiom 


Don’t ever underestimate the 
danger of a sore throat; if neg- 
lected, it may develop into 
something serious, as many 
know to their sorrow. 


The same goes for a cold; 
pneumonia at this time of the 
year is your great enemy. 


At the first sign of cold or 
throat irritation, use Listerine 


THE 
NEXT TIME! 

Che next time you buy a 
dentifrice ask for Lister- 
ine Tooth paste at 25¢ the 
large tube. It has halved 

the tooth paste bill of 

more than two mil- 
lion people. 
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“Only a sore throat” 


full strength as a gargle. Keep 
it up systematically. 

Being antiseptic, it immedi 
ately attacks the countless 
disease-producing bacteria in 
mouth and throat, and halts 
many an ailment before it be 
comes dangerous. 


During winter weather, 
when you are usually subjected 
to poor air and sharp changes 
in temperature, it’s a good idea 


to use Listerine every day as a 
mouth wash and gargle. 


This pleasant and easy pre- 
caution may spare you a trying 
and painful siege of illness. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Never neglect 
a sore throat 


More than 
50 diseases 
have their beginning. or 
development in the 
THROAT. Some, of mild 
character, yield toanan- 
tiseptic. Others, more 
serious, donot. At the 
first sign of an irritated 
throat, gargle frequent- 
ly with Listerine. If no 
improvementis shown, 
consult a physician. 
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It is not on record that among the labors 
of Hercules he faced any so hard as this: 

To make every year a million telephones, 
thousands of miles of telephone cable using 
more than 35 billion feet of wire, and over 
100,000 items of various kinds of telephone 
apparatus to meet the nation’s communica- 
tion needs. 


What this company does not make for the 
Bell System it must supply as the System’s 
purchasing agents. To buy poles by the 
forest, construction material by the trainload, 
involves an activity which covers nationwide 
and even worldwide markets. 


Western Electric not only makes or buys 
substantially everything the Bell System uses 
but it also stores and distributes this material 
from centrally located warehouses. Your tele- 
phone company, for its regular needs or for 
emergency requirements after some destruc- 
tive storm, looks to Western Electric for 
prompt delivery. 

To this threefold responsibility Western 
Electric brings an experience ripened through 
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the public. 
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of war, and of common sense, for a general 
can not effectively direct another army 
while he is engrossed in the executive. 
command of his own. Moreover, the 
atmosphere of distrust was a fertile breed- 
ing-ground for intrigue. Early in 1917 the 
French produced, at the Calais conference, 
a scheme for an amalgamated command, 
with a French Commander-in-Chief, a 
British Chief of Staff and a mixed head- 
quarters staff. When this was rejected 
through British military opposition and 
the other compromise—of subordination— 
adopted, Nivelle’s personal staff began to 
intrigue in London for Haig’s removal. 
The chief wire-puller was Colonel D’Alen- 
son, who, in the confidential post of chef 
de cabinet, stood ever at his master’s elbow 
and wielded an irregular power far greater 
than that of the official heads of the French 
staff. 


This ‘‘restless and able schemer,”’ relates 
Captain Hart, ‘‘urged Nivelle on to an 
early and supreme gamble to win the war 
at a stroke,’’ and we read on: 


All the more anxious was he to remove 
any impediments to the fulfilment of his 
design, and, regarding Haig in this cate- 
gory, he sought to supplement his under- 
ground attack by a series of dictatorial 
instructions, their tone hardly civil, to 
Haig in the hope that resentment might 
produce a crisis and Haig’s resignation. 
It is a question whether a fine sense of 
duty should have prompted Haig to resign 
when he felt that he no longer possest the 
confidence of his government or his allies, 
and that his troops might suffer in con- 
sequence—as they did in April, 1917, and 
March, 1918. But it is beyond question 
that no man has shown greater self-control 
in face of the storms of criticism and the 
undercurrents of intrigue. 


Summing up Haig in contrast with 
Foch, Captain Hart concludes: 


He was different from Foch in that while 
Foch stands out in relief from the back~ 
eround of war, vital in interest as a man 
apart from his association with great 
events, Haig is engraved in the face of the 
war, and because of inherent self-efface- 
ment his career must be traced through the 
course of events. 

As an executive commander there has 
never been a finer defensive general; in 
contrast, as an offensive general there has 
perhaps never been a worse one among 
those who have earned fame. In the last 
phase he did much to regild his reputation, 
but the scope for more than method and 
determination was not wide. His mind 
was dominated by the instinct of method, 
a valuable asset; where he failed was in the 
instinet of surprize, in its widest sense— 
originality of conception, fertility of re- 
source, receptivity to ideas. And without 
the instinct of surprize—the key to eco- 
nomic and decisive success in war—no 
man can take rank among the Great 
Captains. But as a great gentleman, also 
in the widest sense, and as a pattern of 
noble character, Haig will stand out in 
the roll of history, chevalier sans peur et 
sans reproche, more spotless by far than 
most of Britain’s national heroes. Most 
of all, perhaps, because in his qualities and 
defects he was the very embodiment of the 
national character and the Army tradition. 
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A Letter from G. VVaAsHINGTON 


In the library of N. W. Ayer & Son is treasured this letter written by 
‘His Excellency Gen! Washington’ ¢o “The Honble Maj" Genl Knox, New York’ 


a few months before the first inaugural. 
It shows Washington keenly interested in the mercantile life of the new country, as he was, admittedly, in the mili- 
tary and political phases. It gives intimate evidence that the first president was a careful, intelligent purchaser of 
articles for his own use or for his family. Like Americans today, he was eager to accept the new product, the better 


product, when informed of it through advertising. 


Mt. Vernon, Jan® agth 1789 
My dear Sir: 

Having learnt from an Advertisement 
in the New York Daily Advertiser, that there were super- 
fine American Broadcloths to be sold at No. 44 in Water 
Street; I have ventured to trouble you with the com- 
mission of purchasing enough to make me a suit of 
cloaths.—As to the colour, I shall leave it altogether to 
your taste; only observing, that, if the dye should not 
appear to be well fixed, & clear, or if the cloth should 
not really be very fine, then in my judgment some colour 
mixed in grain might be preferable to an indifferent 
(stained) dye.—I shall have occasion to trouble you for 
nothing but the cloth & twist to make the button holes. 
—If these articles can be procured and forwarded, in a 
package by the stage, in any short time your attention 
will be gratefully acknowledged.—Mrs. Washington 
would be equally thankfull to you for purchasing for her 
use as much of what is called (in the Advertisement) 
powder smoke as will make her a riding habit.—If the 
choice of these cloths should have been disposed of in 
New York—quere could they be had from Hartford in 
Connecticut where I perceive a manufactury of them is 
established.— 


With every sentiment of sincere friendship 
I am always, affectionately 


Yrs ae 
G. Washington 


N. W. AYER & SON 


Advertising Headquarters Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, San, Francisco 


MOTORING :'AND: AVIATION. 


FLYING HOTELS TO FERRY THE ATLANTIC 


NE HUNDRED PASSENGERS per trip, soaring across 
the ocean in a day and a half—such is the ambitious 
schedule designed for two super-dirigibles now being 

built in England for commercial operation by an Anglo-American 
company. Almost as long as the Mauretania and wider than 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, these prodigious, silvery, 
cigar-shaped balloons will be ready to take the air next Septem- 
ber; and we are told that on the first trial trip across the Atlantic 
it is hoped that Colonel Lindbergh will be one of the guest- 
passengers, by special invitation of the British Government; also 
Commander Byrd and his flying colleagues; Clarence Chamberlin, 
Ruth Elder, and other bold pioneers of trans-oceanie flight in 
heavier-than-air machines, After whatever testing may be 
necessary, it is announced, a regular Atlantic passenger and mail 
service will be started. One of the monster dirigibles, the R-100, 
is nearing completion at the works of the Airship Guarantee 
Company, at Howden Aerodrome, Yorkshire, relates Picrre Van 
Paassen in the New York Evening World, under a London date- 
line, while the British Government is putting the finishing touches 
to its sister airship at the Royal Airship Works at Cardington, 
near Bedford, and we are told further: 


Passengers will be able to take their meals in a sumptuously 
appointed dining-room, as undisturbed and at ease as if they 
were traveling on a sixteenth-century French river barge. 

Coneerts and entertainments such as are given on the big ocean 
greyhounds will be staged in the dining saloon. And motion 
pictures will be thrown on a small screen while the ship is speeding 
through the air at eighty-five or ninety miles per hour. Solid 
protections against the wind’s velocity will render air travelers 


almost unaware of the great speed at which they are traveling, 


and the sensation will be merely one of gently floating on the 
ether like the legendary Thief of Bagdad on the Magic Carpet 
in the Arabian Nights. 

The simultaneous announcements from the British Govern- 
ment and the Airship Guarantee Company come as a blow to 
the great German Junker firm of Berlin, which has repeatedly 
declared its intention to build some sort of a titan dirigible, but 
which has not progressed beyond the fact of completing minia- 
ture models, on account of general restrictions resting upon 
aviation in the Reich. Silently and without ostentation the 
British have been at work upon these monster aircraft, delay- 
ing publication of details until the project should be within a 
few months of realization and the ships almost ready to take the 
air. 

The R-100 is 709 feet long and 133 feet wide. Something like 
225,000 square feet of fabric have been used for her outer en- 
velop. This envelop has been tested and has been found 
non-inflammable, thus eliminating one of the greatest dangers of 
dirigible flying. 

The London Illustrated News aerial expert announces that 
whereas in earlier airships, and in all the Zeppelins, the frame- 
work was of duralumin girdering, in the R-100 all the main 
members consist of duralumin tubing. : 

This tubing has been specially manufactured at Howden and 
has this remarkable and valuable pecularity that while it is 
extremely light in weight, it is at the same time enormously 
strong. 


It is proposed to use the R-100 as a demonstration vessel, 
beginning next fall to operate her on a New York-Montreal- 
London route, according to Commander C. W. Burney, of the 
British Navy, one of the big dirigible’s designers. Writing in 
the New York Times, he tells us further: 


Owing to the fact that dirigible development hitherto has been 
mainly in the hands of Government departments, and also be- 
cause the vessels themselves have been built for war purposes, 
it is difficult to make people believe either the extent of the pas- 
senger accommodation which can be provided or the lowness of 
the fares necessary to give a commercial return. 

Take as an instance the R-100. The passenger aceommoda- 


tion consists of the equivalent to a three-story house mounted in 
the vessel. On the lower floor are the crew’s quarters, consisting 
of a mess deck and cabins. Leading from this to the upper 
floors is a double staircase, similar to that in a steamship, and 
on the lower passenger floor one will find two promenade decks, 
some fourteen feet wide, specially strengthened to permit danc- 
ing; a restaurant to seat fifty persons at one time, and cabin ac- 
commodation for that number. These cabins are of two or 
four berths and may be compared with those provided in an 
Atlantic liner. They are fitted with bunks, electric light and 
stowage arrangements for the 100 pounds of passenger’s baggage 
which will be carried free. : 

Above this floor is yet another, on which further cabins are 
provided for fifty more persons; a smoking lounge, and two bal- 
conies, enabling passengers to move their chairs from their 
cabins to the balcony and view the scenery below. Elaborate 
arrangements have also been made for the comfort of the pas- 
sengers, and an extensive electric equipment has been installed 
so that electric cooking, heating, and lighting can be provided, 
thus allowing normal meals to be served as in a hotel. 

Lavatory and washing accommodations similar to those in 
use on fast limited trains have been adopted and equivalent 
facilities installed. 

The dirigible has important adyantages over both the air- 
plane and the steamship in that there will be no noise of the 
engines, no vibration, and no motion equivalent to that in a liner. 
Therefore, it is believed, there should be no sickness. 

A minimum fare of $400 should be adequate to give a satis- 
factory financial return. The success of dirigible transportation, 
like many other developments, will depend largely on the ability 
to cater to large numbers of travelers. The lower the fare that 
ean be successfully charged, the more stablo will be the basis of 
this new industry; and, just as the cheap motor cars can only be 
produced if they are manufactured in large numbers, so it will 
be with dirigibles. 

At the present time the estimates show that two-thirds of tl.e 
fare to be charged depends solely on the cost of the vessel and 
only one-third on the actual operating and normal overhead cost. 
If, therefore, the cost of the vessel can be reduced by one-half, 
the fare could be reduced by one-third, and if the price of the 
vessel can be reduced to one-sixth of the present cost, the fare 
would be reduced to one-half. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that we can visualize, within 
a comparatively short time, a fare between London and New 
York of only $250, the time of transit to be less than forty-eight 
hours. The establishment of such a service would entail a ver- 
itable revolution in transportation, for the Atlantic service would 
be followed by the establishment of lines radiating from New 
York and London throughout the world. 


Imagine the opportunities before the holiday maker from the 
United States within a few years, exclaims Commander Burney, 
continuing: 


London, will be reached in thirty-eight hours, Bombay will be 
but fifty-two hours from London, Rio de Janeiro about seventy 
hours and South Africa eighty; Australia would be brought 
within seven days of New York via Bombay, and, to the west- 
ward, San Francisco will be connected with Honolulu and from 
there lines will radiate to China, Japan, and probably to Australia. 
A fortnight’s holiday will allow our prospective tourist to spend 
ten days of his time in Europe, and a three weeks’ holiday will 
enable the same amount of time to be spent in the East or in 
South America. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s wonderful Atlantic flight has done a great 
service to aviation, as a whole, and will stimulate the develop- 
ment of the dirigible as much, or perhaps more, than that of the 
airplane, as it has had the effect of making the world expect the 
early establishment of an Atlantic passenger service by air. 
This service can be given only by dirigible, but the result of its 
establishment must be a great development in feeder airplane 
lines serving the terminal ports. 

The R-100 is the first vessel which has been constructed in 
an endeavor to combine in one vessel the necessary technical 
improvements to enable long flights to be undertaken, carrying, 
during such long flights, a satisfactory pay load. Carrying the 
full load of passengers and ten tons of mail or freight, the R-100 
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THROUGH THE NIGHT 


A cOoLp night, crystal clear, with skid 
chains ringing on the frozen highway, 
the keening wind cutting like a knife 
through cloth and fur, a silver mist of 
frost dazzling the moonlight . . . a 
night to be snugly indoors! Yet the 
great mail plane drones overhead! 

Whether it is a night of cold or a 
night of heat, thunderous and oppres- 
sive, with clouds of dust spiralling up- 
ward even in the dry darkness . . . or 
a night of drizzling rain, with the pat- 
pat-pat of waves sending fear into the 
hearts of those who live by the banks 
of rising rivers . . . these couriers of 
the sky fly on their appointed courses. 

Above the flood or on the edge of the 
blizzard they are blazing new routes to 
serve a higher civilization. 

For the most modern forms of in- 
dustry and the most modern needs of 
commerce definitely demand greater 
speed not only in communication, but 
in transportation. Telephone and radio 
have tremendously increased the ex- 
change of constructive ideas. The auto- 
mobile has speeded up the interchange 
of products. 

He who can command safe speed in 
excess of his competitors in the perform- 
ance of contracts will almost infallibly 
take the lead in nation-wide business. 


FORD 


This country is now measured not in 
terms of political frontiers, but in terms 
of trade areas. And trade areas are 
clearly limited by transportation facili- 
ties. Is it not significant that by June 
of this year air-mail planes of the United 
States will be flying 25,000 miles daily 
—a distance equal to the circumference 
of the earth at the Equator? With 80 
station stops, these planes will be serv- 
ing trade areas that embrace 62,300,000 
people! 

The weight of mail carried on air- 
ways between New York and San Fran- 
cisco, with some duplication, during 
1927, was over 750,000 pounds! The 
value of bank checks transmitted was 
approximately $7,200,000,000! Mail 
and express included publications, photo- 
graphs, jewelry, moving-picture films, 
samples, 

These figures are for mail and ex- 
press only, exclusive of freight; for the 
Ford lines alone, operating between De- 
troit and Cleveland and Detroit and 
Chicago, transported in 1926, a total 
of 1,730,000 pounds of freight! 

The Ford Motor Company, because 
of its extraordinary knowledge of trans- 
portation trends, is in a particularly 
fortunate position to gauge the com- 
mercial importance of this great industry 


that is being born. Do not measure the 
service of commercial planes in terms of 
wartime standards; for they are types 
of a new epoch, designed for safety, 
speed and utility—looking upward and 
outward to an expansion of swift safe 
service that will reach to the ends of the 
earth. 

Already the industry has reached the 
stage of close competition in passenger 
trafic . ...7in production + . 4 and-in 
increasing demands that exceed the avail- 
able supply of dependable equipment. 
By the performance of air-mail and com- 
mercial planes both in America and 
abroad, flying day in and day out on 
regular schedules, you may best judge 
the capabilities of the most modern 
planes. 

It is in such planes . . . products of 
Ford factories, and of the factories of 
equally far-sighted pioneers of the. com- 
mercial epoch in the air... that the 
mail is being carried from end to end of 
(HNE Gouna occ 

Prophetic is the inspiring inscription 
that tops the facade of the New York 
Post Office: 

“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers, from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” 


MOTOR COMPANY 
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Freigk tRooms 


Afver Engine Car 


Amidship Engine Car 


Illustrations from drawings by G. H. Davis in The Illustrated London News. Reproduced by permission of Commander Burney 


THE R-100, WHICH IS BEING PREPARED TO START ACROSS THE ATLANTIC WITH 100 PASSENGERS 


will have a radius of action of 4,000 miles at a speed of seventy- 
five miles per hour. % 

The R-100, however, was not ‘built for the transatlantic 
service, but for the London-Egypt-India route; and even this 
vessel is not sufficiently powerful to undertake a service across 
the Atlantic to a regular schedule, carrying a full load of pas- 
sengers in all weathers and in both directions. She will, however, 
-when a considerable portion of her pay load is carried as fuel, 
have sufficient endurance to carry out demonstration flights 
across the Atlantic; and, in view of the special meteorological 
conditions which are experienced on that route, be able to carry 
the full load of passengers from west to east, but not from east 
to west. RT : 

Special fuel tanks are being fitted for this purpose, capable 
of carrying no less than fifty tons of fuel. It is unlikely that 
so large a fuel margin will be required; but no preventable ele- 
ment of risk must be allowed to enter into the demonstration 
flights. One can imagine the effect upon public opinion through- 
out the world of carrying 100 passengers from New York to 

~ London in less than forty-eight hours, the first time it is done. 
And it should be done if all goes well, in September of this year. 
_ The Airship Guarantee Company, which has constructed the 
_.R-100, has already worked out the general design for the trans- 
atlantic ship. for the regular service, and this vessel—called the 
Atlantic type—will be as great an.advance over the R-100 as 
“ithe R-100 is over previous vessels. The estimated cruising speed 
“has been increased to ninety-five miles an hour and the endur- 
e-increased from 4,000 miles to 6,000 miles. At the same 


A CROSS-SECTION OF THE AIR LINER’S HULL 


Here we have a glimpse of the interior arrangements for 
passenger accommodation on a transocean voyage. 


time more luxurious accommodation has been 
provided for passengers, and the number to be 
accommodated increased from 100 to between 
160 and 170. 


Apropos of previous setbacks to dirigible 
development, culminating in the Shenandoah disaster, Com- 
mander Burney explains: 


As a result of the use of these vessels during the war, designers 
both in Germany and in England were competing in an en- 


deavor to lighten the structure of the vessel to a maximum 
degree in order to enable the vessel to reach as great a height 
as possible, so that they might avoid antiaircraft gunfire. It 
was, no doubt, perfectly legitimate to take the great risk which 
such a lightening of the structure involved during the war, 
but it is now known that all these vessels were structurally weak. 
Before any part of the R-100 was constructed, about two 
years were spent in investigating the various problems eon- 
nected with the provision of a structure sufficiently robust to 
withstand such aerodynamic forces as were likely to be brought 
upon it during flight; and, as a result of these investigations, 
the R-100 is approximately five times as strong as any airship 
which has hitherto been built. Her cruising speed, furthermore, 
is approximately equal to the maximum speed of any vessel 
previously built; and it is thought that as a result of these 
two major improvements the R-100 should be able to encounter 
successfully even abnormal storms. é: 


MOTOR-CARS IN EARTH’S FAR-CORNERS 
UTOMOBILES in the Fiji Islands? Yes, more than 700 
are in daily use there, we are told, and the jungles of 

Papua boast 135 motor-ears and -trucks, while Borneo, 
famous for its head-hunters, is abreast of Papua in the number of 
its motor-vehicles, according to a copyrighted article of the Ullman 
Feature Service, based on the international registration figures. 


The Society Islands boast a registration of 365 cars, 
including 9 motor-buses; the Samoan group has a total 
of 260, while Guam, an American cable post in the 
Pacific, has 269 ears. Even the Cook Islands, with an 
area of only 142 square miles, possess 75 automobiles. 

The motor-car is gradually forcing its way into 
the farthest corners of the earth, says William 


Ullman, writer of the article, tho in a few countries it is still 
advancing with faltering steps. 


We read: 
That part of the world which perhaps is the most untouched, 


from this view-point, is Tibet, where a lone, solitary motor-cycle 


i ice on such 
of the General dealer enables him to give sound advice 


sn cael 


Built in Akron, Ohio, by the General Tire and Rubber Co. 


NE. RAL T= 


— goes a long way to make friends 


The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 


Vitara Pipe Smoker 
Riled by Rivals’ 
Long-time Claims 


Has smoked one brand of pipe- 
tobacco 21 years 


Here’s another challenger for the title of 
champion long-time member of the Edge- 
worth Club. He presents a few philo- 
sophical thoughts on the tobacco that 
keeps its friends for over twenty years. 


Mr. Wittridge, however, has smoked at 
least one pipeful of every other brand he 
has ever heard of just to make sure he has 
been right in sticking to Mdgeworth. 
Read the letter: : 


Rutherford, N. J., 
March 9, 1927 

Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 
When I am peacefully smoking my pipe 
and idly turning over the pages of my 
magazine, I sure get some riled when 
suddenly I see where some fellow is crow- 
ing over the fact that being older, and 
having run into Edgeworth sooner than 
his less fortunate compatriots, he chal- 
lenges the world as the champion long- 
time member of the Edgeworth Club. 

He doesn’t deserve any medals. He 
got his reward in the enjoyment of his 
smoking for the added number of years. 
He was just lucky in starting sooner, 
that’s all. 

However, if you care to delve ‘into 
ancient history, look up when they first 
started to pull down the old \Grand 
Central Station in New York*, then add 
at least six months to that, and you will 
arrive at the approximate time when I 
first joined the club. 

In addition I might say that I have 
smoked at least one pipeful of every 
other tobacco I have seen advertised, 
sometimes through necessity, but most of 
the time to prove to myself that I have 
been right in sticking to the old blue tin. 

Yours truly, 
ii. M. Wittridge. 


*April, 1907 


To those who have 
never tried Hdge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. Ifyou 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 2 S. 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome humi- 
dors holding a pound, and also in several 
handy in-between sizes. 


—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 254.1 meters. 


{* your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Frequency 1180 kilocycles 
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Continued 


represents the sum total of modern in- 
genuity and science as incorporated in the 
automotive vehicle. This country, lying 
high in the mountains of Central Asia, 
seldom is visited by outsiders, and then 
generally on foot or by means of animals, 
Next in line are the Solomon Islands, 
where there are but two automobiles to be 
found. The Gilbert Islands also have the 
distinction of having but two automobiles 
registered. 

Afghanistan, a country to the northwest 
of India, has a total of 165 automobiles, 
of which 85 are passenger-cars, This 
country suffers from the want of roads, so 
common to many Asiatic countries, al- 
tho Persia, one of its neighbors, has a 
registration of about 4,500 cars. Iraq, or 
Mesopotamia, lying to the west of Persia, 
and now a British mandate from the League 
of Nations, has more than 2,500 cars and 
trucks. 

Colonial possessions and other dependen- 
cies show a wide variation, even in cases 
where they belong to one State. In the 
ease of France, Morocco has a total of 
some 10,000 ears, while French Somaliland 
has but 61 automobiles and French Guiana 
an exact 100. Reunion Island, where Abd- 
el-Krim, leader of the uprising in Morocco 
in 1925 and 1926, was exiled, has a regis- 
tration which numbers 798 ears. 


The Tonga Islands, in the Pacific, have 
a total registration of 125 automobiles, 
while the Faroe Islands have but 12, as 
have also the Seychelles Islands. Iceland 
has a total of 355 ears, all passenger auto- 
mobiles. 

In the ease of British dependencies, some 
further interesting figures are brought to 
light. British Somaliland has a registra- 
tion of 79 cars; British Guiana has 1,100 
ears, while British Southwest Africa has 
approximately 730 automobiles. Malta, 
the small island between Italy and Africa 
in the Mediterranean Sea, has more than 
1,200 cars registered. 


China, the country with the largest 
population in the world, has only 18,900 
automobiles—fewer than many a modest- 
sized American city possesses—and most of 
these, says Mr. Ullman, are owned by the 
foreign residents. He continues: 


Another large country, one which before 
the war ranked among the world powers 
and which to-day stands with the eyes of 
the world fixt upon it, also is very back- 
ward from the standpoint of automotive 
transportation. That country is Russia. 
With a population greater than that of any 
other European country, Russia has but 
slightly more than 21,000 motor-cars, 
approximately one to every 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The automobile is making headway in the 
Near East. Bus service on regular sched- 
ule across the deserts of the Arabian 
peninsula is nothing new, and the tribal 
sheiks and rich merchants all are supplied 
with cars, or are doing their utmost to 
secure them. A total of 130 automobiles 
is registered in the sultanate of Bahrein and 
an equal number is to be found in Trans- 
jordania. Of the 130 cars in this latter 
country, 127 are reported to be of Ameri- 
can manufacture. 

The Kingdom of the Hejaz, lying along 
the Red Sea, has but 9 automobiles regis- 


tered, while Yemen, also on the Arabian 
peninsula, has but 15. Across the Red 
Sea, in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, there 
are more than 800 cars registered, and 
Eritrea, an Italian possession also bordering 
on the Red Sea, has a total of 101 auto- 
mobiles, » AEA sey 

Of the independent countries in Africa, 
Abyssinia has a total of 100 cars, further 
development being hampered by reason of 
lack of roads. Liberia, on the west coast 
of Africa, has 73 automobiles registered. 

The famed Rock of Gibraltar, known as 
the guardian to the entrance of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, has an automobile registra- 
tion of 577 cars, while Hong Kong, also a 
British possession, has 1,579 automobiles 
registered. PT 


Some interesting registration figures are 
brought to light by Mr. Ullman when 
examining those of South America. The 
largest number he finds in Argentina, where 
there are more than 222,000 cars, while the 
smallest number, 711, is in Paraguay. 
Bolivia has more than 2,000 cars, Ecuador 
about 1,100, and the other States range 
between 5,000 and 20,000, except Brazil, 
where 81,100 cars are in operation. We 
read further: 


New York City, with more than 550,000 
motor-vehicles registered, exceeds the 
figures for any country in the world ex- 
cepting England, France, and Canada, as 
does also Chicago, with a registration of 
about 368,000. Washington and San Fran- 
cisco, each with more than 125,000 auto- 
mobiles, vie favorably with Spain and are 
within a few thousand of the total regis- 
tration for the Kingdom of Italy. 


STRANGE USES FOR THE AIRPLANE 
ASSING strange are some of the uses 
to which the airplane is now being put 

in certain far corners of the world, we read 
in an Associated Press dispatch from Croy- 
don, England, that great aviation center 
in Great Britain. Of course we are familiar 
with the use of airplanes for destroying 
deleterious insects by scattering clouds of 
poison, and with the use of the airplane in 
mapping localities otherwise difficult of 
access. Itis more surprizing to hear that— 


In Formosa, airplanes have played the 
part of messengers from the gods. Head- 
hunters were in the habit of ambushing 
lumbermen in the jungles. Having first 
circulated a report that stupendous bird 
creatures of Formosan mythology were soon 
to be dispatched by the gods as a warning, 
the Japanese Governor-General sent a pair 
of such celestial birds over the haunts of 
the head-hunters, They dropt a nest 
of explosive eggs—and the head-hunters 
are now as quiet as a dud shell. 

When the Gulf of Finland froze over and 
the sailors on thirty-eight ships locked fast 
in the ice seemed in danger of starving, 
Finnish army airplanes earried food to 
the beleaguered craft. 

Airplanes work with whalers in the North 
Pacifie in discovering the leviathans of the 
deep. Norse fishermen off Stavanger use 
the airplane for ‘‘spotting’”’ shoals. 

The forests of Alsace-Lorraine are 
sprayed from the air to kill plagues of 
eaterpillars. In woods, near Berlin, poison- 
gas bombs have been dropt from air- 
planes for the same purpose. In south 
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ERE’S something you’ve been 

wanting for a long time: Spare 
lamps for your car packed in a handy, 
sturdy kit of metal that slips easily into 
a side pocket. Convenient as a spare 
tire—necessary as chains! 

Next time a light goes dead, you 
needn’t risk accident or fine. Dead 
lamps are expensive. Here are spare 
lamps at your finger tips. Just take the 
kit from the side pocket, replace the 
burnt out lamp, focus and aim, and 


your car is lighted again in a minute. 


And properly lighted, too . . . for 


*MAZDA— 
the mark of a 
research service 


the kit contains Edison *Mazpa Lamps 
—sturdy, exactly aligned, of the same 
quality as the Edison Mazpa Lamps 
that light your home. 


Buy a kit today. You may need it 
tonight. 


Edison MAzpA Lamps represent the. 
latest achievement of MAZDA Service, 
through which the benefits of world- 
wide research and experiment in the 
Laboratories of General Electric are 
given exclusively to lamp manufactur- 
ers entitled to use the name MazDa. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


ee foe LECTRIC 
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The average reading time of this advertisement is 39 ee 
Spend this fraction of a minute and save a life-time of regrets 


Continued: 


Russia airplanes scouted for hosts of .lo- 
eusts. One such host was found five miles 
long by three miles wide. ‘Troops made all 
human beings and eattle evacuate the 
territory; and the airmen then flew at night 
over the locusts, spraying them with 
poison gas. 

The seaplane of the. Dutch-American 
party which explored Western New Guinea 
was of great use, particularly in overawing 
the fierce Papuan tribesmen. The tribes- 
men on being asked if they had seen the 
plane ran up and down in great glee, with 
arms outstretched, as if playing at a 
child’s game. 

Hydroplanes are surveying photograph- 
ically the Great Barrier Reef, off Australia. 
The same method is being used to survey 
the great jungle of Borneo and the delta 
of the Irrawadi, in Burma. 

In Eastern Siberia the Russians have 
been using airplanes to connect their 
remotely situated gold-fields in the Aldan 
territory. The planes carry the gold in 
five hours, whereas formerly the journey 
by horses, through almost impenetrable 
forests, required thirty-five days. 


MONOPLANE OR BIPLANE? 
HESE two types of airplane are com- 
pared by C. H. Chatfield, associate 

professor of aeronautics in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, in a 
paper read recently before a body of 
aeronautical engineers, and printed in The 
S. A. H. Journal (New York). The initials 
stand for Society of Automotive Engineers. 


| ere cOmes ay tim 5 3) di | Professor Chatfield considers the biplane 


superior in strength and rigidity, but the 

b TA D ° j | Al ° ff monoplane better adapted to metal construc- 
wnen é ev1 ndl erence tion. World’s records are about evenly 
divided. He confesses himself unable to 


o laughs and SAYS “shovel vi award the palm to either type on a com- 


bination of qualities. Writes the professor: 


Rivalry between the monoplane and the 


The Devil Indifference urges you to take a chance biplane dates from (hesvnes *hesiaie ee 


on wet and snow covered roads. He tells you that flying with heavier-than-air machines. 
you can pull through without WEED Chains (with The biplane of the Wright brothers was 
‘ust a little luck) soon followed by the French monoplane, 
J . and in all the intervening years the two 
But soon he laughs when he says ‘‘shovel’’. . . when types ae ores side i side. It is 
you stall in snow and tractionless wheels spin around. caused Bie tee Ae eRe 
He also gloats with glee if you sideslip or skid and It is evident at once that many factors 


must be considered in the discussion, for 
no one characteristic can be taken as an 
all-embracing standard of comparison. 
On the basis of structural efficiency it is 
evident that the biplane will ordinarily 
have the advantage.- In fact, this is the 
| principal reason for-using the biplane. ~ 

The essential difference between the two 
types of structure is that the biplane truss 
has the greater depth in proportion to its 
length, while in the monoplane the corre- 
sponding truss depth is merely that of the 
wing itself. 

Another view of the situation is exprest 
in the statement that the monoplane mem- 
bers carry bending loads, while these of the 
biplane carry end loads. From whichever 
point the situation is viewed, the structuro 
of the biplane is the more efficient, and it is 
therefore to be expected that, in an ordi- 
nary case of two airplanes of equal size, the 
biplane wing structure will be the lighter. 


skew off the road into the ditch. 


Don’t let devilish deceit mislead you. Put 
on WEED Chains before you start out. Then 
Us¢ you will be sure of traction and a safe return. 


WEED CHAINS 


for pulling power in snow, mud and on ice 


i 
: 


Be sure you insist on the genuine 
WEED Chains. You can identify genuine 
WEED Chains by their red connecting 
hooks, gray galvanized side chains and 
brass plated steel cross chains with the 
name ‘‘WEED” stamped on every hook. 
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William T. Tilden, 24 


to protect his throat, smokes Luckies 


“The voice is essential to stage 
work and its care one of the 
actor’s greatest worries. Dur- 
ing the course of some of 
my stage appearances, I am 
called upon at intervals to 
smoke a cigarette and natu- 
rally I have to be careful 
about my choice. I smoke 
Lucky Strikes and have yet 
to feel the slightest effect upon 
my throat. I understand.-that 
toasting frees this cigarette 
from any throat irritants. 
They’re 100% with me.” — 


The Cream of the 
Tobacco Crop 


“Yes Sir—I know LUCKY STRIKES 
are made from ‘The Cream of the 
Tobacco Crop.’ I know this for a 
fact because I have watched their 
buyers at the different sales and they 
always insist upon having “The 
Cream of the Crop.’” 


shediaba ples 


Tobacco Grower. 


Always Carry American Express Travelers Cheque: 
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HE assurance of de- 

sirable steamer ac- 
commodations and choice hotels 
on the other side—the elimination 
of the wrangles with taxi-drivers, 
porters—disappointments and delays 
...are only a few of the advantages 
enjoyed by the traveler who goes 
to Europe thoroughly prepared. 


Will you assure yourself of the 
happy, carefree journey that so many 
hundréds of travelers enjoy, by tak- 
ing one of the popular 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Escorted Tours—$429 to $1,950 


When you join one of these con- 
genial, companionable groups you 
do not need to give a thought to 
tickets, reservations or hotels. Every- 
thing, down to the smallest detail 
is attended to by American Express 
Travel experts BEFORE you leave 
home. The cost, length and scope of 
the tour you select is adjusted ac- 
cording to your wishes and there are 
practically no extras. Never before 
have the opportunities for seeing 
Europe in comfort been better pre- 
sented than in this season’s range of 
American Express booklets. If you are 
dreaming or hoping that you can go, 
check the booklets which interest 
you and mail the coupon to 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN EXPRESS—F.C.Tour Dept. D. 


65 Broadway, New York 


Please send me booklets giving 
details of the tours checked— 


0 Limited Expense Tours —Summer 


Months $429 up. 


O Special Summer Tours—$7 40 to $1,065. 


O Quality Tours—$1,555 to $1,950. 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


In biplanes the complete wing cellule weighs 
normally from 114 to 134 pounds per square 
foot, while in monopianes the weight of 
wings and bracing commonly ranges be- 
tween 156 and 2% pounds per square foot. 
Some of this difference, however, is due to 
the greater prevalence of metal construc- 
tion in the wings of monoplanes. 

In addition to being superior to the mono- 
plane in strength-weight ratio, the biplane 
structure has the advantage of greater 
rigidity. To a certain extent a monoplane 
designer can overcome this handicap by 
employing an air-foil with small center-of- 
pressure travel, but ailerons are still needed. 
It is a common observation that aileron 
control is more likely to be bad on mono- 
planes than on biplanes, and probably the 
explanation of this lies in the lack of tor- 
sional rigidity in the monoplane wing 
and the consequent inability of the com- 
bination of wing and aileron to produce 
sufficient rolling moments on the airplane 
as a whole. 

However, the monoplane seems to. lend 
itself better to types of construction that 
are desirable from points of view other than 
that of pure structural efficiency. Some 
years ago, when wood was the chief mate- 
rial for wings and no metal was used ex- 
cept for tension members and fittings, the 
biplane was much more the dominant 
type than it is to-day; but the tendency 
toward metal construction of wings has 
certainly been accompanied by a note- 
worthy increase in the proportion of 
monoplanes. 

It is likely that the very structural 
efficiency of the biplane has counted against 
it in this respect, for in biplane wing-spars 
the load may be so low that a metal spar 
designed only for these loads would be 
deficient in local strength and a consider- 
able part of the superior efficiency of the 
biplane structure is sacrificed. This results 
in a tendency among designers to adhere to 
wood construction for biplanes. 

In comparing the aerodynamic charac- 
teristics of monoplanes and biplanes, it 
may safely be said that, if the same air-foil 
is used in both, the advantage undoubtedly 
will be with the monoplane on account of 
the reduced resistance and the elimination 
of interference between the wings. 

Several other points should be noted. 
Since the chord of the monoplane wing 
ordinarily is greater than that of the corre- 
sponding biplane wing, it is evident that 
the movement of the center of pressure on 
the former is greater than on the latter. 
Therefore, it is likely that the monoplane, 
if it is to be the equal of the biplane in 
stability and control, must have larger hori- 
zontal tail-surfaces. 

Altho maneuverability is likely to be 
better in the biplane, certain biplanes have 
been subject to the dreaded and highly 
dangerous flat spin, a defeet from which 
monoplanes seem to be free. In addition 
to its direct aerodynamic superiority, the 
monoplane wing has the indirect advan- 
tage that its greater thickness permits 
locating within it such objects as tanks, 
which in a biplane might have to be placed 
in the wing at the cost of increased resis- 
tance. While the magnitude of losses due 
to interference between wing and fuselage 
is not very well known, it seems evident 
that such losses do occur, and that they are 
appreciable in amount. In this the mono- 


plane may be expected to be at an advan- 
tage, because the number of interferences 
is reduced. 

Just now the records for range and en- 
durance are held by the monoplane, while 
the altitude record and several of the com- 
bination speed-and-load records are held 
by biplanes. The results of the Schneider 
Cup race in 1927 indicate that, in the 
matter of pure speed, there is not, after 
all, so very much to choose between the 
two types. 

From the point of view of size, the bi- 
plane ordinarily will have a substantial ad- 
vantage. It would be very unusual for 
its span to be greater than that of a corre- 
sponding monoplane. On this account, the 
biplane is in most cases to be preferred if 
hangar space is limited. This considera- 
tion is paramount in the case of airplanes 
that must be stowed between decks on an 
airplane carrier. If it is to be taken down 
for storage and reassembled for service, 
the monoplane has the advantage, because 
the smaller number of members to be re. 
moved makes these processes appreciably 
shorter. 

As to vision, the biplane probably has a 
general superiority that is especially ap- 
parent in military single-seaters, all of 
which in this country and in Great Britain 
at least, are of the biplane type. For 
commercial service, where all-round vision 
is not such a vital necessity, the monoplane 
may not be much inferior to the biplane. 
In the low-wing monoplane, the downward 
view of the passengers is likely to be very 
poor, but this is largely a psychological 
objection, and probably is not very 
important. 

In respect to safety, there seems not to 
be a great deal to choose, but, except for 
the parasol type, monoplanes with open 
cockpits are much more dangerous than bi- 
planes in a nose-over. One manufacturer 
of low-wing monoplanes stresses the effec- 
tiveness of the wings In preventing injury 
to the occupants in case of a bad landing, 
but the lower wing of a biplane probably is 
as effective in a similar situation. On the 
other hand, exit with a parachute should 
be easier from a monoplane than from a 
biplane. 

More than one engine usually can be 
supported with less additional bracing, 
and consequently with less increased re- 
sistance, in the biplane than in the mono- 
plane; but successful three-engine mono- 
planes are numerous, and in some of them 
the outboard engines rest directly on the 
wings. There are also ingenious arrange- 
ments of landing-gear struts and engine- 
mounting supports on monoplanes that 
combine the advantages of wide-tread 
landing-gears with three engines. 

In all of these comparisons the vital 
question of cost has been left untouched. 
The monoplane has fewer wing panels; 
fewer fittings; fewer, if any, external brac- 
ing members; and usually has a simpler 
aileron-control system. It is therefore to 
be expected that, in similar types of con- 
struction, the cost of the monoplane will be 
less than that of the biplane, but it may be 
possible to use in the biplane the cheaper 
wood construction in place of the more ex- 
pensive metal. This may make the biplane 
cheaper than the monoplane in the first 
cost, tho possibly not in net total cost if 
depreciation is considered. 

A general conclusion ean hardly be drawn 
in the present state of the art. However, 
the monoplane evidently is gaining, and 
there seems to be a distinct tendency among 
builders developing new and original types 
of construction to give most of their 
attention to monoplanes. 


ittsburgh 


If railroads were new, and engineers set out to 
survey the best route between the Atlantic coast 
and the Mississippi Valley, one glance at the topo- 
graphic map of the Eastern United States would 
determine where the rails should be laid. 


From the St. Lawrence Valley nearly to the Gult 
of Mexico the Appalachian Mountains extend for 
a thousand miles, setting up a barrier for railroad 
builders to conquer. 


Throughout the length of this mountain range 
there is only one low level pass. This is where 
the Mohawk River cuts through from west to 
east in central New York, on its way to join the 
Hudson River and the sea. 


The pioneer railroad builders, when they were 
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It zs this priceless advantage 
that makes NEW YORK CENTRAL 


such a comfortable route between 
the Mississippi Valley and the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 


adventuring westward with the Iron Horse, simply 
followed the easy trail of the early explorers, up 
the Hudson and Mohawk valleys, and then along 
the Great Lakes. ‘That was the beginning of the 
New York Central Lines. 


Nearly at sea level for a thousand miles, this re- 
markable natural highway was destined to become, 
as it has, the great artery of commerce linking the 
East and the West. 


The notable comfort of travel on the 20th Century 
Limited, the Southwestern Limited, the Empire State 
Express, (holder of the world’s speed record), and 
other famous trains of the New York Central fleet, 
is primarily due to the ease of operation on this 
unique water level route. 


NEw YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON @& ALBANY::+ MICHIGAN CENTRAL::: BIG FOUR::: PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE*** 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


Twentieth Century Limited --- Chicago 
Southwestern Limited --- St Louis -: 


..» New York -+- New England 
- New York +++ New England 
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¢< EE bork DPE 
SMOKE EVER MADE!” 


Old Briar 


TOBACCO 


Now — Enjoy the 
Genuine Pleasure of 
Pipe Smoking 


A few strokes of your pen at the bot- 
tom of thiscolumn will bring you more 
solid smoking comfort, satisfaction and 
cheer than you've ever gotten out of 
your pipe before. Thousands of men 
have said thisabout Old Briar Tobacco, 
Your own enjoyment will confirm it. 

Light up your pipe filled with Old 
Briar. Draw in the fragrance of its slow- 
burning, flavory leaf. Then notice how 
extra cool and smooth Old Briar is. 

It has taken years of scientific 
knowledge in the art of mellowing and 
blending and generations of tobacco 
culture to develop and perfect Old 
Briar Tobacco. And by the application 
of quantity production methods, it is 
possible for you to enjoy Old Briar 
at such a reasonable price. 


Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


X United States Tobacco Co. 


Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 


cial 4 
Pie Offer 


To make you acquainted with all of the genuine 
pleasure of pipe smoking, we will send you, on re- 
ceipt of this coupon, a generous package of Old Briar 
Tobacco. Send 10c—coin or stamps—for postage 
and mailing expense. 


Tear out and Mail this Coupon with 10c—coin or 
stamps—to United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, 
Vari: A. 


Print Name........ 


Addresses Get ee 


City and State 
ie 2a1g-28 
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NOW IT’S “BIRDGIRLS”— 


m ONDER who it is?”’ and the citi- 
zens of Kankakee, Illinois, crane 
their necks at an airplane zooming over- 
head. ‘‘The New York mail carrier?’’ 
Never, so far off his route. “An Army 
plane?’”’ Even the small boys of Kankakee 
know better than that, for Army planes 
have red and white stripes on the rudder. 
And so they go on making guesses, all 
wrong, writes an Indiana correspondent of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for the ‘‘in- 
trepid birdman” in this case turns out to be 
o ‘‘birdman”’ at all, nor even a ‘“‘bird- 
woman,” but a “birdgirl”’ only thirteen 
years old. Her name is Cozette Parker; 
she lives away off in Anderson, Indiana, 
and she is flying here alone! 

In due time, before our eyes, Cozette 
brings her plane to the ground on the out- 
skirts of Kankakee, steps calmly out, walks 
up an avenue of astonished citizens, and 
calls on her grandfather, Mr. Gustave 
Poitras, who lives here. So ends her first 
solo flight. A very good solo flight for an 
adult beginner, we are told, is one of fifteen 
minutes, with the flying field never out of 
sight; but Cozette Parker has flown the 
138 miles from Anderson to Kankakee— 
with her parents’ full knowledge and con- 
sent—the very first time she has gone aloft 
with no other companion than the airplane 
itself, 

The results of young Miss Parker’s flight, 
the Post-Dispatch writer tells us, were as 
American as Kankakee itself, and he goes 
on to specify: 

She received several thousand congrat- 
ulatory, laudatory, and effusive letters. 
Many were the proposals which, despite 
her tender age, poured in upon her, and 
four cinema manufacturers signified their 
willingness to enlist her in their celluloid 
ranks. And despite these evidences of the 
young lady’s fame and_ fast-spreading 
popularity, her mother and father, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Parker, wondered just what was 
so unusual about a thirteen-year-old girl 
flying 138 miles by herself. For the Parkers 
are what might be termed a flying family; 
that is, Mr. Parker has been flying for 
twenty years, Mrs. Parker flies, Cozette’s 
fifteen-year-old brother, Farnum, flies, 
and her younger brother, Bobby by name, 
and aged twelve, expects to make his solo 
just as soon after he is thirteen as possible. 


So that’s it—Cozette’s father has been 
flying for twenty years! Turning to Fred 
Parker’s story, the correspondent con- 
tinues: 


He was one of the pioneers of the air; in 
the early days of flying he was connected 
with the now historic Wright Brothers, and 
the past two decades have seen Parker 
devoting himself entirely to the business 
of the airplane. 

When he was twenty-two he built his 
first flying-machine, and that plane excited 
much attention, the principal reason being 
that it flew. It negotiated the tremendous 
height of 140 feet above the ground, and it 
stayed in the air for the then remarkable 
time of eight minutes. 

Those were tempestuous days for the 
aviator, and for anybody or anything else 
in the vicinity. The general appearance 


AND YOUNG ONES AT THAT 


of what was then conscientiously termed an 
‘airplane’ was that of a huge box-kite, 
and when the ungainly-looking thing got 
into the air it wriggled along with all the 
grace of something suffering from St. 
Vitus’s dance. It dipt, it bucked, it 
jerked. 

The frames of those old contraptions 
were made of spruce and ash, while the 
ereat open spaces between the sticks were 
covered with unbleached muslin. They 
weighed about 800 pounds, these machines, 
and they ,were not bothered by such things 
as wheels; a wooden landing-gear sufficed. 
Sometimes they worked themselves up to 
a speed of about forty miles an hour, while 
the pilot, and any one who had the temerity 
to ride with him, sat on tiny seats, their 
feet sticking out in front of them. When 
the machines came down—a feat which 
they found no difficulty in accomplishing— 
they landed plump upon their lethargic 
skids, and stood shiveringly still while 
a cloud of dust encompassed them. 


Since those flying days, we are told, Mr. 
Parker has had considerable experience in 
the air, for he has thousands of flying hours 
to his eredit, and he has taken up hundreds 
and hundreds of passengers. We read 
further: 


Most of the money that came his way in 
the old days went right back into air 
machines; whenever he made a thousand 
or two out of a plane, or netted a tidy sum 
from his passenger flights, he went out and 
borrowed an equal sum. Whereupon he 
invested the money in a new plane or an- 
other workshop. Now he is experimenting 
with an air-cooled motor, while recently 
in Ohio he has been testing a large mono- 
plane which he is thinking about setting off 
on a very long non-stop flight. Mr. Parker 
may, so the story goes, pilot the machine 
on its journey. 

Mr. Parker has never had an accident. 
In facet, none of the flying Parkers have 
ever had an accident. They take no un- 
necessary chances with the air. Parker 
has had near-accidents; often has he 
averted them, and often has he escaped 
death, but these near-disasters were never 
the fault of carelessness. 

The Parkers do most of their traveling 
by machine. It was more than thirteen 
years ago, when Farnum Parker was a baby 
of two, that Parker and Mrs. Parker and 
young Farnum were flying southward, 
making their way along the Mississippi 
River. It was nght and something went 
wrong; a forced landing was necessary. 
But Parker achieved it, and not one of 
them was injured. 


Fred Parker’s most thrilling experience, 
however, was different. The correspon- 
dent has told us’‘that Parker has never been 
injured in an accident, but he has to modify 
that statement a little, for in this episode 
the pioneer pilot did suffer injury, and in 
a most amazing manner. The narrative 
continues: 


Parker had sold a plane to two young 
men, and they had gone into the business 
of taking passengers who desired the ex- 
perience of aerial travel up into space. 
Some weeks after the purchase, Parker 
was piloting the plane for these young men. 
It was a busy afternoon, but the engine 
was not working properly, and Parker 
attempted to dissuade its owners from 


taking it up until it could be properly re- 
suscitated. It seems the owners had hardly 
kept it as fit as it was when Parker delivered 
it to them. 

But what with its being a busy after- 
noon and business being good, the partners 
prevailed upon Parker to try it again, and 
so he did, tho much against his will and 
judgment. He took off, this time his 
passenger a rich young banker, and up 
they went into the air. But when they 
had gotten to some altitude the motor 
caught fire; the flames spread to the fuse- 
lage and the wealthy passenger, convinced, 
perhaps, that while death awaited him if 
he jumped from the machine, that would 
not be so dangerous as remaining where he 
was, chose the former course and started 
to jump. 

But Parker saw him, grabbed at him 
and held him with one hand while he at- 
tempted to land the ship with the other. 
Strangely enough, as this drama was speed- 
ily progressing toward a tragedy of the air, 
the young banker, possibly in an effort 
to show his displeasure or in an attempt 
to express himself, sank his teeth into Mr. 
Parker’s arm with such vigor that the un- 
fortunate member, unable to withstand 
the attack, liberally bled. As it is quite un- 
necessary to relate, the pilot suffered ap- 
preciable pain, but notwithstanding the 
handicap, he landed his machine safely 
and perfectly. 


The fact that the Parkers use an air- 
plane to do most of their journeying about 
the land, the interviewer says, has some 
interesting details back of it. Thus: 


Mrs. Parker knew how to fly long be- 
fore she could drive an automobile. ‘And 
so,’’ she says, “‘it seems odd to us that such 
a fuss should be made over the children 
because they can fly alone. We have taken 
them up in a plane as soon as they were 
able to be drest adequately. They often 
complain because we nearly always travel 
by air; they say they never get to ride on 
a train. Why, it’s just as natural for our 
children to fly at an early age as it is for 
some garage man’s or automobile agent’s 
child to drive a car at an early age.” 

Now, Farnum, Cozette’s fifteen-year-old 
brother, has 900 hours in the air to his 
credit. He has made 140 parachute jumps. 
It seems as tho he might be called one of 
those veteran aviators that one hears so 
much about. 

Well, maybe Mrs. Parker is right, after 
all. For her children have just about been 
eradled in an airship, and the motor’s 
throb has been to them their nursery lullaby. 


Returning to the real heroine of the 
story, the correspondent adds: 


And Cozette, talking about her recent 
and solitary air journey, explains: “It 
surely gives you a thrill when you hop off 
on your first solo flight. After I got the 
plane several hundred feet up into the air, 
it felt natural, and it was much easier than 
driving an automobile. There weren’t 
any stop-and-go signs, and I didn’t meet 
any other planes. 

“Mother was driving the automobile 
and tried to follow me. I got two good 
laughs when she had to detour twice. 

“Tt didn’t seem a bit hard, and I’m 
anxious to get my new plane which father 
has promised me. Next summer I hope to 
make my first parachute jump. I wanted 
to do it this summer, but mother and dad 
wouldn’t let me.” 

Cozette is an athletic young lady. She 
likes hunting and jumping and baseball 
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“HALSEY, F. P. 


Ke 


We ni it 
ee eee wees 


Can we put Mr. Halsey into 
his proper place? 


ES—his name will appear in its correct 
alphabetical position between Hall and 
Halter. 
And we can do this instantly, without lifting 
any of the other record sheets from the prongs of 
the Brooks Visualexer. 


In the same way we can take Mr. Halsey 
out again and close up the space he occupied. 


The Automatic Shift, an integral—and exclusive— 
feature of Brooks Visualizers, makes this possible, 


Brooks Visualizers introduced portable, lodse- 
leaf, visibly-indexed recording units into business. 
They have been followed by many; 
_ because of their obvious speed, accuracy and econ- 
‘ omy—as against card systems for business records. 


A fifteen-minute demonstration now will protect 
you against a future investment in more expensive 
or less efficient equipment. 


For desc tive literature address 


ra 
THE BROOKS COMPANY 


Offices in 67 Cities 


1243 SUPERIOR AVENUE - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Distributors for Canada: Copeland-Chatterson Limited, Toronto 


BROOKS 
UALIZERS 


TRADE MARK 


WITH AUTOMATIC SHIF 


Copyright 1928, The Brooks Co., Cleveland 
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“How could I talk—- 


With throat raw and 
painful this is not 
an alibi. The wife 
that answers sensibly: 
th t?” “See the Oo ee 
Ls morrow.’ And she 
Boa often adds: ‘Get a 
bottle of Formamint at the corner 
drug store now.” 


For physicians approve of Forma- 
mint. Unlike other remedies, it can 
betaken all day long— wherever you go. 


Carry a bottle of pleasant Forma- 
mint tablets with you. Especially in 
dusty, crowded places. To treat sore 
throat, one every hour; as a preven- 
tive, one every two hours. All drug- 
gists. 


with 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
FREE OFFER 


Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. M-13. 113 W. 18th St., N.Y.C, 
Send me, free, samples Formamint in metal pocket case. 
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LIFETIME ROOF 


Exquisitely beautiful, yet of very moder- 
ate first cost, is a ‘‘Leadclad’”’ roof of 
Spanish Tiles, Shingles, or Slate, with val- 
leys, gutters, and downspouts to match. A 
heavy jacket of pure lead on a strong steel 
base, affords permanent protection against 
rust, breakage, fire, and the elements. 


FREE Book: “Defying Age and Time.” Send for it. 


WHEELING METAL & MEG. CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


and a host of other sports. She has a shot- 
gun, just like every other member of her 
family, and it is not at all strange to see 
the Parkers, each armed with his or her 
shotgun, get into a plane and go off ahunt- 
ing. Cozette, as may be suspected by the 
alert reader, does not spend all her time 
running around in flying-machines. She 
attends the high school in Anderson, where 
she is a freshman. 

And as for her leisure—well, Cozette 
hasn’t any these days, not since her 138- 
mile visit to her grandfather. She spends 
all her not otherwise occupied time answer- 
ing laudatory letters. 


WILL MOTORING BE THE MOST 
POPULAR SPORT OF 1928? 
RIVING a car for pleasure, according 
to the experts of the motor world, is 
going to be America’s favorite outdoor 
sport in the coming summer. One reason, 
they say, is that the 1928 models are built 
for pleasure, and another is that after a 
period of stark utility the idea of motoring 
for recreation has been resold to the public. 
The family that has no ear will now get one, 
and those who already own ears will find 
their happiness in the purchase of newer 
and better ones. Such is the prescription 
being written for the American public by 
some thirty-five automobile concerns, we 
are told, as the best cure for the nervous 
strain of present-day life. 

The motor-car was originally an instru- 
ment of pleasure, Frederick C. Russell 
tells us in the New York Times, but some 
years ago it was resold to the public as a 
thing of utility. Now it is coming into its 
own again as an article of recreation, of 
what might be termed ‘‘necessary pleasure,’’ 
Mr. Russell says, continuing: 


The nation admits the automobile’s 
practical value to the average owner, but, 
according to the optimistic faction in the 
motor world, the time has come when there 
must be general recognition of the impor- 
tance of the modern, motor-car as a pleasure 
device. ; 

Motoring for motoring’s sake is a 
thought that will be widely advocated and 
advertised throughout the new year. It is 
the basis upon which the two-car family 
idea is being built. 

Many families have transportation re- 
quirements necessitating two or more cars. 
Many persons whose transportation needs 
can, be met with ownership of one car 
prefer two in order that the automotive 
equipment can be maintained in properly 
serviced condition at all times without in- 
terruption in transportation. But millions 
of present car owners could use a second 
car for pleasure purposes, and it is because 
this need exists that the motor industry 
anticipates a market increase in the two- 
car idea. : 

The trend is plainly evident in the selling 
points brought out in recent advertise- 
ments. One manufacturer urges the public 
to try the back roads and enjoy the country 
that has remained unexplored only be- 
cause previous cars were not designed to 
make boulevards out of country lanes. 
Another insists that its product is essen- 
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\ One-half inch was the total precipitation 
i for the four months ending Jan. 31, 1928, 
in the Pikes Peak Region. 

Bright sunshine in such dry air means 
just the healthful setting needed by many 
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—for Success 
in BUSINESS 


y To the man who would rise toa 
commanding position in business, 
: 4 a sound and practical knowledge 
of Lawis exceedingly valuable. Among the larg- 
er business enterprises, the law-trained man is 
= often preferred for the higher executive positions. 
Many great corporations—the .U.S. Steel Corp., for example, the 
¢. B.& Q. R. R., the International Paper Co., the National Biscuit 
Co., the Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Standard O: 
the Packard Motor C: 


5 il Co. of Indiana, 
ar Co., the American Sugar Refining Co.—are 
eaded by men of legal training. In the smaller corporations or in 
one’s own business, a knowledge of law spells larger success. For 
the whole intricate structure of business is based on LAW 


Fit Yourself for $10,000 a Year 


**In looking over the field,’’ writes a prominent Eastern manufac- 
turer, “‘I find that nearly all the positions commanding a salary of 
107000) or more are filled by men who have studied law.’’ Fit your- 
self at home, in your spare time, for larger success in business. 
Full law course leading to degree of LL. B., or shorter Business Law 
course. LaSalle will guide you step by step. We furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Library. Low cost, easy 
terms. Get our valuable 108-page ‘‘Law Guide’’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ 
books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept 252-L Chicago 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


tially a pleasure car, the idea being ex- 
tended to convey the thought that even 
general utility with such a car is a pleasure. 
Swank and style are emphasized from the 
lowest-priced products to the finest. 


With the introduction of ‘swank’ into 
ears of the lowest-price class, Mr. Russell 
continues, the present year offers new 
oppcertunities of pleasure motoring to 
persons of moderate means. We read 
further: 


Where it is necessary to consider the 
economic angle the picture for the year 
reveals many families finding their fun in 
ownership of one of the swagger, inexpen- 
Sive sport models which will be used only 
in fair weather and as an adjunct to the 
more substantial but less colorful motor 
equipment on the other side of the garage. 

In the motoring plans of many other 
families the situation will be reversed in 
order to emphasize the pleasure anole. 
Men who use their cars for commuting, for 
instance, probably will purchase the new 
imexpensive cars for general utility, and 
then sign up for a fine ear which will be 
used for the strictly pleasure demands of 
the family. It is anticipated that this 
spring will find cars in better condition and 
more persons on the highways. 


The new security which the motorist 
now feels when wending his way home 
from business, we are told, gives him a 
chance to think of the pleasure he is going 
to have from a short spin in the second car 
after dinner, or the enjoyment he will feel 
in parading it with the family in it on 
Sunday afternoon. Instead of having to 
spend hours in keeping one engine efficient, 
he can now really enjoy devoting a few 
hours each week to keeping two ears looking 
their best. Going further into the psy- 
chology of the owner of a 1928 model, Mr. 
Russell concludes: 


By pleasure he means new pride of 
ownership. He is commencing to take as 
much interest in his new car as he does in 
his new home. Up through the large 
production years following the World War 
car ownership had been growing into a 
commonplace. You needed a car, so you 
bought one. It looked like every one else’s 
car unless you happened to have bought 
the most expensive. You got an occasional 
thrill out of buying a new one, but you 
thought more of the increasing traffic, 
skidding, freezing, carbon, valve-grinding, 
engine knocks, rusty nickel trimmings, 
the high cost of gas, stalling, time payments, 
and the way the varnish on the hood 
cracked off. 

What a contrast 1928 presents! Traffic 
has become a game. Skidding has nearly 
passed out of the picture with well-designed 
cars. Freezing is obviated through new 
sypes of anti-freeze which last the entire 
season. Anti-knock fuels have converted 
carbon. into a useful agent. Valves are of 
better material, and when grinding is 
necessary the work is on a flat-rate basis. 
No more guessing as to how long the car 
will be in the service station. 

Comparatively few engines develop 
knocks. Chromium plating does away with 
the worry of keeping the trimmings of the 
ear bright. Cars are doing more work on 
less gasoline. Stalling is virtually a thing 
of the past. Cars are priced so low that 
many buyers are paying spot cash and 
saving interest charges. 
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 Aweeks* 
4.000 miles _ 
of cruising* 
. 


Spend an unforgettable vacation in the world’s new island playground 


“The next green 1s just beyond that flame-tree,”’ says your caddy, 
“right in the middle of the rainbow?’ “What are the ground 
rules?”’ you ask; “‘W# a rainbow a hazard?” 


Pinch yourself! You're in a fairy- 
land where rainbows shine even in 
the warm Hawaiian moonlight — 
where the rustle of coco-palms and 
the whisper of silken surf lulls you 
to an afternoon siesta. 

Hawaii is like no other place on 
earth. Colorful cosmopolitan crowds 


‘throng the /anais of its world-famous 


hotels at tea-time—yet you may 
choose to join a dinner-party in the 
native Hawaiian style, with roast pig, 
poi, and fish that you helped to net. 

BRING YOUR GOLF-CLUBS. There 
are a dozen courses on these gem- 
like islands with the tang of the 
South Seas in their native names. 
Maui, Kauai, Hawaii and Oahu— 
youll never decide where the scen- 
ety thrilled you most, or where you 
would rather build your islandhome. 
Hawaii is enjoyable all year round; 
you can count on a thermometer 
that stays below 85° in summer and 
above 65° in “winter.” 


Make this vacation different! 


COME TO HAWAII for a rest from 
all the humdrum of home and busi- 
ness! See what the tonic ozone of 


cool southern trade-winds will do 
for tired nerves. Find yourself eager 
for new action—for surf-boarding 
and outrigger-canoeing at Waikiki, 
for deepsea game fishing, for swim- 
ming, for scenic motor trips, for a 
trudge across the frozen lava and 
through the giant tree-fern jungle 
of Kilauea Volcano. 


Easy —Inexpensrve 


YOUR LOCAL TOURIST AGENCY of 
railroad or steamer office can book 
you direct from home. No customs, 
passports or formalities for U.S. citi- 
zens in this island territory of your 
own. $14,000,000 worth of new ho- 
tels and steamships assure you of 
every travel luxury. 

*£400 TO $500 WILL Pay for first 
class steamer accommodations from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
or Vancouver to Hawaii and back 
again—2,000 miles each way—in- 
cluding two weeks’ stay at Hawait’s 
finest hotels, and inter-island trips. 

DON’T DISAPPOINT YOURSELF — 
stay longer! Comfortable hotels, ho- 
tel-cottages and apartments to suit 
any travel allowance. 


FIND OUT MORE about Hawaii today—from your own ticket or 
tourist agent. And send the coupon below to the Hawaii Tourist 
Bureau, 321 McCann Bldg., San Francisco, or P. 0. Box 375, Los Angeles, 
or 803 Fort St., Honolulu, U. S. A., for illustrated booklet in colors. 


(USE THIS COUPON) 
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INVESTMENTS » 


AND v FINANCE 


A CALL FOR VARIETY IN BANK RATES 


ANY MEANINGS ARE BEING READ into the 
Federal Reserve Board policy now being manifested 
in successive increases of the rediscount rate from 

31% to 4 per cent. by the Reserve Banks of Chicago, Rich- 
mond, New York, San Francisco and Minneapolis. The Chicago 
action attracted attention as a declaration of independence on 
the part of a bank which had been forced against its will to 
reduce the rate from 4 to 314 per cent. last fall. When New York 
fell in line, it seemed to most observers to indicate that the 
Federal Reserve policy 
warning the speculative ele- 
ment on Wall Street not to go 
too far, also that the need of ( 
keeping our rate low in order \ 

j 

x 


was 


to help Europe was passing. 
The general feeling among 
financial editors is that the 
Federal Reserve Board would 


\ 


like to retard, at least for the 
present, further expansion in 
the eredit extended on Stock 
Exchan§e transactions. Speak- 
ing for the metropolitan press 
after the change in New York, 
the Brooklyn Eagle is con- 
vineed that the banking opin- 
ion at the country’s financial 
center has become unfriendly 
to the growth of brokers’ 
loans totals. The Hagle con- 
tinues: 

The rise in the rediscount 
rate at New York brings 
pressure on the other Reserve 
Bank centers of the country 
to meet the new rate set here. 
Likewise pressure is put on 
foreign banking centers to 
raise their basic money rates, 
lest otherwise gold begin to flow in the direction of New York 
once more from abroad. Thus the action taken has country- 
wide and world-wide influence. It is fraught with some danger 
to stock speculation wherever this may have become over- 
extended. But as between the risk of the immediate safety of 
speculators and that of a further increase in the already phe- 
nomenal total of speculative credit, considerations of safety in the 
long run have apparently influenced the Federal Reserve Bank 
at New York to act to the possible momentary detriment of the 
stock speculator. 


Others, including the Boston News Bureau and the New York 
Herald Tribune’s financial editor, are inclined to stress also the 
fact that money rates have been abnormally and artificially low, 
and with many of the Treasury Department’s financing needs 
out of the way and European Governments better able to get 
along without our financial nursing, it is about time to return 
to normal conditions. As Mr. Franklin K. Sprague of The 
Herald Tribune puts it, ‘it may be that in the advance in the 
rediscount rate we are rebounding from something of an artificial 
condition and once more attaining normalcy.” 

Between January 24 and February 6, inclusive, five of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks changed their rates from 3% to 
4 per cent. There had been a uniform 31% per cent. rate since 
early last fall. Now the question rises whether all the banks will 
fall in line going up, as they did coming down last fall. Sev- 
eral financial editors predict that they will. But it is being 


HOPING TO RESTRAIN THAT CALF 
—Reid in the Hutchinson (Kans.) News. 


asked whether uniformity in rates throughout the Reserve System 
is desirable. The idea that there should be a single rate through- 
out the country is dismissed as a “‘current fetish” by the editor 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. Why, asks Barron’s Weekly, 
should a rigid uniformity be attempted among the regional 
rediscounting banks unless for grave national or international 
reasons? Only infrequently have Reserve rates approached 
uniformity, says The American Banker, noting that “there are 
technical banking reasons for the difference in official quota- 
tions by the Reserve Banks 
in the different districts.” A 
widely quoted article in The 
Bankers’ Monthly (Chicago) by 
Harland H. Allen of Halsey, 
Stuart and Company, presents 
an argument for variety that 
seems quite conclusive to the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
Mr. Allen makes the point that 
interest rates naturally vary 
with the length of time paper 
has to run: 


ye ae 
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IF THAT DONT 
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It is almost axiomatic in 
banking that the lender is 
entitled to increase his rate of 
interest for short-term loans as 
the maturity lengthens. Call 
money usually gets the lowest 
rate; paper under 15 days comes 
next; 30 to 60 day loans are 
generally higher, and so on. 


The lack of uniformity in the 
average maturity of commer- 
cial paper rediscounted at the 
various Reserve Banks is indi- 
eated by Mr. Allen in a tabu- 
lation showing that the average 
maturity of paper rediscounted 
at New York, for example, is 
4.51 days; at San Francisco, 9.62 days; Kansas City, 12.64 days; 
Chicago, 17.88 days; Dallas, 27.2 days, and Atlanta, 30.44 days. 
Now ‘“‘this matter of the duration of rediscount paper is of 
basic importance in determining bank profits,’’ comments Mr. 
Allen. And this, he thinks, is why a number of Western banks 
objected to lowering their rates last fall. He concludes: 


So long as there are such radical differences in the rediscount 
obligations of the various banks within the Federal Reserve 
System, there must be unquestioned merit in the position taken 
by some of these banks that they should be permitted to main- 
tain rates based upon their distinctive local situations. 

This need not be at all considered as an argument against the 
continuance of control over the whole system by the Federal 
Reserve Board. In fact, with the trend of all industry moving 
toward larger units of operation, and thus more and more nation- 
wide in its capital requirements and operations, it would seem 
to be entirely out of line with the trend of events to institute 
just now any radical curtailment of the national control over 
banking. 

But facts are facts, and the issues they raise will not be solved 
by any program which does not take these facts into considera- 
tion. The Federal Reserve Board, as well as the financial public 
and the law-making bodies should not fail to take cognizance of 
the unquestioned fact that Reserve banks in various sections of 
the country have substantial differences in the nature of their 
rediscount responsibilities, and that these differences may at 
times be so great as to outweight the considerations which call 
for uniformity of rediscount rates throughout the nation. 
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Cl An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue longest telephone call you can make‘within 
the U. S. is from Eastport, Maine, to the town 
of Bay, California. Under the new rates, the 
station to station day charge for this call 1s 
now only $ro. 

More than ever you will now be surprised how 
little long distance calls cost. Business more and 
more is using the long distance telephone to save 
trips, buy and sell goods, make appointments 
and collections, get important things done on 
time. 

A New York company made 14 long distance 
calls to department stores in 13 cities and 
sold $37,320 worth of specialties, ‘‘all of the 


transactions having been started and completed 
by Long Distance at a very nominal cost.’’ A firm 
of Toledo brokers in one year sold $5,000,000 
worth of produce by long distance calls. ‘‘Sev- 
enty-five per cent of our bean business is done 
over the telephones ui... Weucanesethan acloser 
touch with the buyer and understand conditions 
at his end of the line.” In,eight months, a tire 
concern sold $3,180,000 worth of tires by tele- 
phone at a sales cost of 2%. 

What far-away calls could you profitably make, 
now? Just ask for the long distance operator and 
» dt takesmicss 


Number, please? 


place your call by number . . 
time. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


LOW YIELDS IN THE STOCK MARKET 

OMETHING impressive and significant 

is found by the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany’s Business Bulletin in the present low 
yields of common stocks. We have been 
having a bull market for several years, and 
the other side of high prices is necessarily 
low yields. In fact, it is pointed out that 


Jackson Stus 
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Esterbrook Pen Co., 
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young American dis- 
playing fine qualities, 
innate courage and 
daring, for the first time in history 


or Brown Bros., 


Toronto. 


investments in common stocks are paying 
a lower income than the average run of 
corporation bonds. At the close of last 


STOCK YIELDS AT 

THE END OF 1927 

Showing in the upright 

columns the number of 

millions of shares of each 

percentage yield noted at 
the bottom. 


year stock prices on the New York Ex- 
change were generally so high that ‘‘the 
yields had fallen to lower levels than those 


reached at any previous time.” The 
Cleveland bank publishes a diagram, here- 


carried the National Emblem in the 


air from the New World to the Old. 
The modesty which endeared Colonel 
Lindbergh to Europe made him the 
ideal flag-bearer from one nation to 
all others, spreading the true Ameri- 
can spirit. Travel abroad, is carrying 
the flag and winning friendship. 
Thos. Cook & Son have had 87 years 
experience in every detail of travel 
throughout the world. Cook’s Organi- 
zation is a practical and efficient 
body—with 100 offices operating in 
Europe alone. 


Independent Travel 
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Educational Tours 
Annual Summer Cruise Around the 
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—July 3 to August 30. 
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columns the results of a tabulation of the 
yields of active dividend-paying common 
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All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
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The English language has marvelous possibilities. 
Learn of its wonders and how to use it most effec- 
tively in ‘‘Expressive English’’, by James C. 
Fernald, L.H.D., the indispensable standard work for 
writers, lawyers, clergymen, salesmen—every one wha 
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Be an Accountant 


“Income increased over 30070 


says Hugh Davey 


He J. DAVEY, Jr., used to be a Cost 
Clerk. He enrolled with the Interna- 
tional Accountants Society, and later be- 
came Auditor of his Company. “‘I owe 
my all to the International Accountants 
Society,” says Mr. Davey. “My income has 
increased over 300%.”’ 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE 


Our 80-page book, “Howto Learn 
Accounting,” tells all about the fascinat- 
ing profession of Accounting —what the 
work is like —what it leads to —the money 
that is in it—and howto get started. This 
book is free. Mail the coupon now. 


International Accountants 
Society, Inc. 
A Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


See alan ener eter Seeeeenee soe ieee mene Soeeeeeee 
To theInternational Accountants Society, Inc. 
3411 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me, free, ‘How to Learn Accounting,” 
and tell me how I can increase my income. 


stocks at the close of 1927: ‘‘they repre- 
sent the capital securities of some 446 
companies having in the aggregate about 
523,000,000 shares outstanding.”’ In fur- 
ther explanation we read: 


Two-thirds of this great volume of shares 
were selling at such high prices that their 
yields were in the three, the four, and the 
five per cent. groups. The average yield was 
between, 4.9 and 5.0 per cent. The tabula- 
tion showed that the largest group con- 
sisted of 42 million shares of the stocks of 
14 companies, selling to yield 5.0 per cent, 
while the second largest consisted of 34 
million shares of the stocks of 11 com- 
panies selling to yield 5.7 per cent., and the 
third largest included 28 million shares of 
five companies selling to yield 3.7 per cent. 


The implications of this low return on 
common stocks are discust as follows by 
the writer for the Cleveland bank: 


These are impressively low returns. The 
current yields of the corporation bonds sold 
on the Exchange on any typical trading day 
now average about 5.3 per cent, or well 
above the average yields of stocks. The 
high prices at which stocks are selling can 
only be explained as the result of a combi- 
nation of causes. Among these the pres- 
sure of funds for investment probably 
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FOR YOU AND YOUR FRIENDS 


Bruce’s Books 


Sound Information, Fascinatingly Given, 
Regarding Vital Personal Problems 


If you have a friend you know to be in special 
need of encouragement and help in the conquest 
of fear, worry, or nervous ill-health, give to that 
friend H. Addington Bruce’s splendidly practical 
book, endorsed and recommended by physicians, 
NERVE CONTROL. 


To the young man or woman, groping on the 
threshold of business or professional life, eager 
for success yet hampered by a faulty life outlook, 
ignorance of right working methods, perhaps 
wrong living habits, give H. Addington a euees 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

To the young parents whom you would really 
benefit by helping them attain the happiness com- 
ing from the certainty that they are doing their 
best to_rear their little ones right, give the latest 
of Mr. Bruce’s books, YOUR GROWING CHILD. 

And, finally, for the man or woman whom you 
know to be specially interested in life’s deeper 
mysteries, the profound problems of human nature, 
its possibilities, its persistence after bodily death, 
you have precisely the right gift in H. Addington 
Bruce’s THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY. 

All four of the above books are recognized as 
standard works in their respective fields, by an 
author of distinction. 

NERVE CONTROL. $1.25 net, 81.89 post-paid. 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT. $1.50 net, $1.64 post-paid. 
YOURGROWING CHILD. $2.50 net, $2.64 post-paid. 
THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY.  §1.50 net, 
$1.64 post-paid. 


All Book Stores or direct from the publishers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


comes first, closely followed b~ general 
national confidence in the future prosperity 
of the country. 

Three other influences are probably 
potent factors. One is the relatively new, 
but widely accepted, doctrine that common 
stocks are better than bonds as long-time 
investment holdings. A second is the 
growing popularity of investment trusts, 
which are absorbing large volumes of stocks 
and taking them off the market. The 
third, and probably the most potent, is the 
generally entertained confidence that the 
course of stock prices will continue for a 
long time in the future, as it has for a long 
time in the past, to recover promptly from 
any price recession, and to advance to 
ever loftier levels. 


WHAT MOTOR ACTIVITIES WILL MEAN 
IN THE LABOR MARKET 


ITH Ford again producing motor- 

ears, and with the manufacturers of 
Chevrolet, Whippet, and Star ears de- 
termined that he shall not dominate the 
low-price field, predictions are being made 
that from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 more 
motor-cars of all makes and sizes will be 
manufactured in 1928 than in the past 
year. What will this additional output 
mean for business in general, and the 
worker in particular? The Wall Street 
Journal, in a short article, says: 


Reckoning average cost per car at $700, 
the added volume of motor business is 
estimated at $700,000,000, most of which, 
of course, must take place in the latter 
half of the year, since Ford production 
will not get fully under way until next 
summer. 

Assuming that the average person con- 
nected with the motor business receives 
an income of $2,000 a year, there should be 
an increase of 350,000 persons employed in 
the motor business, directly and indirectly, 
that is, in mining ore, transporting it, 
growing rubber and making and marketing 
tires, in manufacturing upholstery, in 
steel, ete. 

These 350,000 workers will not include 
men required for building new roads. The 
Department of Commerce reports that 
the average cost of highways completed 
with Federal aid in 1926 was $17,876,000 
a month; in 1925 $18,410,000 a month. 
Complete figures for 1927 are not yet 
available, but the average monthly cost 
was probably about $15,000,000, and 
something like that is in prospect for 1928. 
Other highways will continue to be con- 
structed without any Federal aid. Labor 
for highways, including new highways and 
upkeep on those already built, plus the 
inereasing number of permanent streets in 
cities and towns, probably will be greater 
in 1928 than ever before. That means 
another draft on the labor supply. 

It is probable the motor business, oil 
business, highway building, new garages 
necessary to relieve congested streets, ete., 
will require 500,000 more workers in 1928 
than in 1927. As these people will have 
more to spend, they will demand some 
improvement in their living quarters. 
There is a direct connection between the 
motor output and building for residential 
purposes. In good motor years general 
business is good and better housing is 
demanded. If 1928 is to be a banner year 
for automobile builders, it also will be 
a good year for builders. The motor 
business has become a reliable barometer of 
general business. 
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ECLIPSE. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY. Elmira,N. Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, East Orange,N.J. Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd. Walkerville, Ont. 
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cA 
FAMILY 
MATTER 


The 
jiterary 
Digest 


: | HE old Ehioned merchant directed his sales - 
principally to men or to women, but today 
the broadest market is made up of families. 


({ The woman of 1928 is more than a mirror re- 
flecting the glory of her husband. She is more often 
the principal purchasing agent of the household. 
She is not merely a partner in dinners, dances and 
amusements. She is a distinct and colorful entity — 
as keenly alive to affairs of community, state and 
nation as her husband. She is doing her own work, 
and she is also doing her share of the community’s 
work—in church and club, for hospital and charity, 
in politics and the arts. 


({ The modern youngsters also have a definite say 
in the family budget. The boys and girls come 
home bubbling enthusiasm over the latest and best 
motor cars, radios, soaps, breakfast foods, hats and 
fountain pens. They urge the family to get them, 
and the American family usually does. 


q@ A questionnaire addressed to subscribers of The 
Literary Digest shows that in 1,437,123 homes, 
there are more than four million individuals read- 
ing the Digest. 


1,844,767 Men 1,927,809 Women 
492,134 Boys 487,277 Girls 


(@ This is exactly three and two-tenths readers per 
copy, and as many women as men. 


(@ This remarkable hold on the modern family is 
due to the fact that The Digest appeals as the most 
modern of publications. Through its pages the pro- 
gressive family keeps up its interest in the news of 
all nations, the finest in inventions, letters and art, 
religion, sports, athletics and finance — the very 
latest that is going on in all the world. 


@ “Get the demand and we'll stock your goods” 
is a stock phrase of all retailers and after all the 
real buyer of any product is the consumer. Two- 
thirds of the families who subscribe for The Digest 
have telephones. Inquiry shows that telephone sub- 
scribers buy four times as much as other families. 
The Literary Digest dominates an immense market 
having superior purchasing power. 


Advertising Offices: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON «+ CLEVELAND + DETROIT - CHICAGO 


Dont neglect aCold 


Just Rub 
Away Danger 


Serious illness often 
starts with a cold. 
Ward off your colds 
with Musterole (it 
May prevent pneu- 
monia). Don’t take 
chances. At the first 
warning sign, rub 
Musterole on the 
chest and throat. It 
tingles, penetrates and draws out soreness. 
Musterole, is a counter-irritant that helpa 
to break up a cold. For prompt relief from 
chest cold, croup and bronchitis, tonsilitis, 
neuralgia, rheumatism and headache, pains 
im joints and chilblains rub on Musterole. 
Keep a jar handy. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also madein 

milder form for babies and small chil- 

dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


Jars & Tubes 


not 


‘aco e® PAY, ny 


LL 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


WANT a new busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 


pe ee ee ee 
DO OU attend to? Then 
become a foot cor- 


the trade you can 
rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees — not medical nor chiropody — easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 


Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Use Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment 
To Heal Sore Hands 


Protect Your Walls 
and Decorations 


Now is the time to add new 
beauty, new comfort, to halls 
and rooms, and end forever the 
damage done to interiors and 
furnishings by exposed radiators. 


CAN 


Wrtte for FREE 
Descriptive Volders 
AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


$503 Goodfellow Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
or Graybar Bldg., New York 


Yes, you can keep it clean 


x You can wash this new home pz 
Vul-Cot—this little sister of 
the famous business Vul-Cot. 
Wash it with soap and a damp 
cloth—you cannot hurt its 
finish; the colors will not fade. 
A waste basket for every 
room. A wide range of beauti- > 
ful pastel tones and colorings [| § 

to harmonize with every | # 
scheme of interior decoration. 
Light as a feather, yet super- | 
strong—and it is solid at sides | 
and bottom. At stationery, | 
housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores. 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Le moHe io a 


st, BROWN’S 

ye? . OW, 
<°rs%, Bronchial Aa 
wg o i BRONCHIAL 


Ceo 
of 07,9 0” 
. Soe TROCHES “Poowe, 
Samples mailed Free. Address Dept. L-z 
JOHN I, BROWN & SON’ BOSTON, MASS. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 1.—Foreign Minister Stresemann 
declares all parties in the German 
Cabinet advocate a policy of Franco- 
German understanding, and he appeals 
to France to help make this policy 
possible. 


February 2.—Foreign Minister Briand of 
France, speaking in the French Senate, 
says that France must have guaranties 
before withdrawing from the Rhine. 


February 3.—The League of Nations de- 
cides to have its offices open day, 
night, and Sundays in ease of war 
alarm. 


Two are killed and scores wounded in 
demonstrations of the Indian Nation- 
alist party protesting against the 
Royal Commission of Indian Reforms, 
headed by Sir John Simon. 


The Pan-American Conference, meeting 
in Havana, adopts a uniform sanitary 
code to apply to all the twenty-one 
American countries. 


February 4.—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
flies from San Juan, Porto Rico, to 
Santo Domingo, where he is weleomed 
by President Vasquez. 


In a new statute promulgated by Premier 
Mussolini, absolute obedience to the 
Fascist laws as well as respect for the 
laws of the respective countries in 
which they reside are demanded of 
Italian Fascists living abroad. 


February 6.—Colonel Lindbergh flies from 
Santo Domingo to Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. 


DOMESTIC 


February 1.—The freedom of the city of 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, is con- 
ferred upon Colonel Lindbergh. 


President William T. Cosgrave of Ireland 
is the guest of the city of New York 
at an official dinner. 


February 2.—Colonel Lindbergh flies from 
St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, to San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 


Fire sweeps through the business district 
of Fall River, Massachusetts, and does 
damage estimated at about $12,000,000. 


February 3.—Col. Robert W. Stewart, 
of Chicago, chairman of the Board of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
is arrested by order of the Senate on 
the charge of being in contempt of that 
body in refusing to answer certain 
questions by the Public Lands Com- 
mittee in the Teapot Dome inquiry. 


February 4.—Col. Robert W. Stewart, 
arrested by order of the Senate on a 
charge of contempt of that body, 
obtains a writ of habeas corpus. 


In a letter to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Secretary of State Kellogg 
says the United States Government is 
willing to lead in an international 
agreement to ban the use of the sub- 
marine in war, and indorses the Froth- 
ingham resolution looking to that end. 


Dieudonne Costes and Joseph Lebrix, 
French aviators, arrive at New Orleans 
from Mexico City, on their air journey 
from Paris to New York. 


February 6.—Costes and Lebrix arrive at 
Montgomery, Alabama, from New 
Orleans. 


The new Franco-American arbitration 
treaty is signed by Robert EK. Olds, 
Under Secretary of State, and Am- 
bassador Paul Claudel. 


Keep physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 
way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou 
sands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 
The rapidly oscillating gir- 
dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 


vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 


strengthens muscle “tone” 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day” — 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
tion— with complete 
series of home exercises. 


Room, UC=38 


2007 E. Main Street 


hus NJOVABLE NEW WAY 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


DP alse eae opm eee Bey een erat 


PON tat eh oe fen DT EST. 


73 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Boor “Keerinc Fit™—Today. 


‘‘Mechanical Health Horse” 
g and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
es GS GS ES ES ee ee Ss 


papes 


Plant our 
“Big Buster’’ size 
Grape Vines 
for delicious grape juice. 
jam, jellies and preserves. 
Grow them in your 
garden. 
3 year old pljants— 
vigorous roots 
Should bear fruit first year 


planted. We have many vari- 
eties in black, red and white. 


SEND FOR FREE 1928 CATALOG 


Tells how, what and when to plant 
trees, berries—for large or 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Glenwood Nursery 


roses, perennials, 
small gardens. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THE~SPICE+OF+y LIFE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Pussyfoot.—Be moderate in everything, 
including moderation.— Yale Record. 


I That o?—One of the finet all-tar 
cat in motion picture history supports 
Richard Barthelme in ‘“‘The Nooe.”— 
Hartford Courant. 


Publicity Expert.—‘‘What is your opinion 
of George Washington?” 

“Most respectful,’ answered Senator 
Sorghum. ‘‘You can’t deny the prestige 
of a man who has succeeded in placing his 
picture on everything froma two-cent stamp 
to a twenty-dollar bill.” —Washington Star. 


Turn, Shakespeare, Turn!—Folks who 
livein the suburbsin such 
weather as this are 
quoting the Bible, to- 
wit, ‘““Now is the winter 
of our discontent.’’— 
Roanoke (Va.) paper. 


Snappy Come-Back.— 
A chorus girl, deliciously 
pretty but decidedly low- 
brow, somehow found 
herself at a very select 
party given by a famous 
society woman. 

The girl, lonely and 
uncomfortable as a fish 
out of water, was leaning 
against the wall, framed 
against the dark oak, 
when the hostess took 
pity on her. 

“My dear,” she said, 
kindly, ‘‘you look just 
like an old Rembrandt.” 

“Well,” retorted the damsel, sharply, 
“you don’t look too darned snappy your- 
self.” — Tit- Bits. 


nowadays” 


Glad Hand.— 
“WILL THE DEAD 
RETURN TO EARTH?” 
All Welcome No Collections 
Seats Free 
—Ad in the Baltimore Sun. 


To Be Well Shaken.—A prominent city 
man who is as mean as he is wealthy, re- 
lates an English paper, is fond of getting 
advice for nothing. Meeting his doctor 
one day, he said to him, ‘I’m on my way 
home, doctor, and I feel very seedy and 
wornout generally. What ought I to 
take?”’ 

“A taxi,” was the curt reply.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Don’t Be a Poor Fish.—A story is going 
the rounds of a man who had a fish-tank 
divided into two sections by a glass parti- 
tion. In one side he put a lively bass; in 
the other a number of minnows. 

Every time a minnow came up to the 
glass partition the bass made a strike. 
Then, with a bruised head, the bass got 
discouraged and waited patiently each day 
for the food dropt in from above. 

The man took out the partition. The 
minnows swam around the bass and were 
not touched. The bass was thoroughly sold 
on the idea that business was bad. 

Take another lunge at the glass parti- 
tion. It isn’t there—The Churchman. 


FaricurepD Freppie: ‘Dusty, I guess ye’re right. 


Why Birds Leave Home.—Parrot for 
sale cheap. Must leave city.—Syracuse 
Journal. 


In Neutral.—‘‘There’s something wrong. 
This gear-shift doesn’t work.” 

“That isn’t the gear-shift, Jack. 
er—it’s my knee.— Life. 


It’s— 


Try the Rumble Seat.—Jemima, at the 
z00, saw a zebra for the first time. ‘“Ras- 
tus,’ she said, ‘‘what kind uv a animal 
am dat?” 

Rastus also gazed in much perplexity 


and awe. He had never seen one before, 
either. ‘‘Why, Jem, dat ere are a sport 
model jackass!”’—Watchman-Hxaminer. 


On to Its Job.—Have goldfish, too. 
Make nice pet. Good swimmer.—Ad 
in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Much of a Muchness.—‘‘I have always 
maintained,’ declared Charles, ‘“‘that no 
two people on earth think alike.” 

“You'll change your mind,” said his 
fiancée, “when you look over our wedding 
presents.’’-—Life. 


Law-Abiding Citizen.x—Not long ago 
Deacon Miller bought a horse and buggy 
and took his wife out one Sunday for a 
drive. They came to our neighboring 
town of Osseo and saw a sign which 
read, ‘‘Speed limit, fifteen miles per hour.” 

“Here, ma,” said the 
deacon excitedly, ‘‘you 
take the lines and drive, 
and J’ll use the whip. 
Maybe we can make 
it i= Lites 


Enviable Jobs.— The 
news of equatorial snow 


came from Dr. James P. 
Chapin, associate cura- 


Copyright. Reproduced by permission 


Too Busy to Live.— 
(Commended to Persons Afflicted 
With Hurryitis.) 
He hadn’t time to greet the day, 
He hadn’t time to laugh or play; 
He hadn’t time to wait a while, 
He hadn’t time to give a smile; 
(Fe hadn’t time to glean the news, 
Ie hadn’t time to dream or muse; 
He hadn’t time to train his mind, 
He hadn’t time to be just kind; 
if He hadn’t time to see a joke, 
\ He hadn’t time to write his folk; 
He hadn’t time to eat a meal, 
He hadn’t time to deeply feel; 
He hadn’t time to take a rest, 
He hadn’t time to act his best; 
He hadn’t time to help a cause, 
He hadn’t time to make a pause; 
He hadn’t time to pen a note, 
He hadn’t time to cast a vote; 
e hadn’t time to sing a song, 
He hadn’t time to right a wrong; 
He hadn’t time to send a gift, 
He hadn’t time to practise thrift. 
He hadn’t time to exercise, 
He hadn’t time to scan the skies; 
He hadn’t time to heed a ery, 
He hadn’t time to say good-by; 
He hadn’t time to study poise, 
He hadn’t time to repress noise; 
He hadn’t time to go abroad, 
eet time to serve his God; 
He hadn’t time to lend or give, 
| He hadn’t time to really live; 
' He hadn’t time to read this verse, 
\ He hadn’t time—he’s in a hearse. 
—Grenville Kleiser in the Detroit Free Press. 


A closed car is de ting 
—Life. 


tor of girls of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural 
History.—San Antonio 
paper. 

Raymond Jones, 22 
years old, a widow dresser 
in a local department 
store. — Tulsa  (Okla.) 
paper. 
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Earnest Ink-Slinger.— 
Visitor  (distractedly) 
—‘“Doctor, my husband 
complains of seeing dots before his eyes.”’ 

“T hardly think that is cause for serious 
alarm.” 

“But, doctor, he tries to sign his name 
on them.’”’—Answers. 


Whoops! Let’s Shrdlushrdluuuu! — 
To continue to think youthful thoughts 
thoughts and to shrdlushrdluuuu and to 
do youthful things, is to keep your youth. 
— Houston Chronicle. 


Long-Time Credit.—The local church 
was making a drive for funds, and two 
colored sisters were bearing down hard on 
Uncle Rastus. 

“T ean’t give nothin’,” exclaimed the old 
negro. ‘‘I owes nearly everybody in this 
here old town already.”’ 

“But,” said one of the collectors, ‘“‘don’t 
you think you owe the Lord something too?” 

“T does, sister, indeed,”’ said the old man, 
“but he ain’t pushing me like my other 
ereditors is.’”,—Watchman-Examiner. 


After the Round-up.—In the early days 
of the World War the officer in charge of a 
British post, deep in the heart of Africa, 
received a wireless message from his chief: 

“War declared. Arrest all enemy aliens 
in your district.” 

A few days later the chief received this 
communication: 

“Have arrested seven Germans, three 
Belgians, four Spaniards, five Frenchmen, 
a couple of Swedes, an Argentinian and an 
American. Please inform me whom we 
are at war with.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


belvedere.—‘‘S._C. C.,’’ Hazelhurst, Miss.— 
This term designates a part or the whole of an 
upper story of an Italian building, open on one 
or more sides so as to command a view. It is 
derived from the Italian bel, ‘‘ beautiful,’ and 
vedere, ‘‘view,’’ meaning ‘‘ beautiful view.’’ The 
Italian is derived from the Latin bellus, ‘‘beauti- 


ful,’’ and video, ‘‘see.’”? The spelling belvedere is 
preferred to belvidere. 

crowd.—‘‘I. D.,”” Hapeville, Ga.—‘‘ The crowd 
was dispersed by the policeman,” is correct, 
because crowd forms its plural by the addition 
of ‘“‘s.’’ Steele in the “Spectator’’ No. 264, 
writes of ‘‘crowds of rivals.” 


family.—‘‘ A. C. N.,’’ New York City.—In the 
two sentences submitted the word has distinctly 
different meanings. ‘‘The family are well’’ con- 
siders all the members of the family distributively, 
and so plural in number, whereas in ‘‘the family 
is well,”’ the word family considers the group of 
persons that forms the body referred to as one 
concrete whole, and that requires a verb in the sin- 
gular. Only the speaker or writer can determine 
the correctness of the expression. Family being a 
collective noun is construed with a verb in the 
singular or plural, depending entirely upon the 
point of view—an aggregate as a single unit, or 
a distribution of so many different individuals. 


innuendo.—‘‘V. B. E.,’’ New York City.—The 
preferred spelling of innuendo is with the double 
“‘n,’’ for the word is the ablative gerund of the 
Latin word innuo, to nod, from in, to, and nuo, 
nod. Washington Irving, John Lathrop Motley, 
and many other careful writers have preferred 
the single ‘‘n,’’ and consequently this spelling, 
even tho erroneous, must be recorded as a variant 
spelling. : ‘ 


invoice, inventory.—‘'R. H. D.,”’ Livingston, 
Tenn.—The dictionary tells you that an invoice 
is a bill of cost, and an inventory is a list of articles, 
sometimes with the value indicated thereon, as for 
the purpose of insurance or appraisal. 


lever.—‘R. A.,’’ Califon, N. J.—In 1755 John- 
son indicated that the word lever should be pro- 
nounced Jev’er, the first e as in get. Soon after- 
wards, his contemporaries and successors indi- 
cated lee’ver, a pronunciation that is still heard 
in England, and which contemporary dictionaries 
in the United States have adopted, in an effort 
to anglicize our pronunciation. Lev’er is correct. 


linage, lineage.—‘‘C. S.,’’ New Haven, Conn.— 
Linage is ‘‘Payment of a writer by the line; 
quantity of printed matter calculated by the 
number of lines.’’ The spelling lineage is a variant. 
linage being the correct form. From Chaucer’s time 
linage has designated ‘‘lineal descent through an- 
cestry.’’ It means also, ‘‘position in line.” 


polish, polished.—‘‘ A.C. W.,’’ La Grange, Ill.— 
The question you ask concerning the use of the 
words polish and polished is best answered by 
pointing out that polish is a noun and so is finish, 
whereas polished is an adjective and adjectives 
qualify nouns. Therefore, polished should be 
used as the adjective that describes the kind of 
finish that you have in mind—‘‘It has a polished 
finish, ’’ is correct. 


rack.—‘C. H. C.,’’ Oshkosh, Wis.—The cor- 
rect spelling is rack, as it designates torture. 
The word is used figuratively to mean ‘‘to put 
to a strain or tojpuzzle, as the mind.”’ 


verbs.—‘W. H. B.,’’ New Haven, Conn.— 
Verbs ending in e, as care, love, and make, form 
their present and past participles by dropping 
the final e and adding -ed for the past participle 
and -ing for the present. 

When such a word as service is used as a verb, 
it forms its participle in the same way—servicing. 
This use, however, is unliterary, and as such, is 
to be classified as cant of the trade in which it 
is used. 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 


1. What is the Lion of Lucerne? . 

2. Give the pen-name of the leading Irish scholar 
in the Hindu philosophy, who is also an 
editor, painter, and poet? 

3. What is a cubist? 

4. What is Dada? 

5. What powerful national body assumed control 
of the government of a great Huropean 
Power in 1922, and where? 

6. Who was William Gilson Farlow? eens 

7. Name a famous operatic singer who died in 
1921? 

8. To what mountain range do Mt. Shasta and 
Mt, Rainier belong? 

9. What is Javel water? E 

10. Name an American portrait-painter of English 
birth who married a famous prima donna, 
and died in 1919? 


1g 


12. 


Give the various names of the capital of 
Russia? ahs 
How should Fascisti be pronounced? 


Find the answers in 


Funk & WaGnatits New Standard Dictionary 
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PRIVATE AUTOMA 


and, the 
United States Government 


N THE various departments of the United 

States Navy—in government arsenals, 
docks, munition plants, hospitals, navy yards, 
ships—in government offices and institutions 
of all kinds, Strowger P-A-X has been selected 
for infallible interior telephone service. 


With precision and unfailing accuracy it meets ° 
the rigid requirements of government service, 
on land and sea; at the turn of a dial it meets 
sudden emergencies with the same facility 
with which it handles regular routine calls: 
It is available for duty, instantly, every hour 
of the day or night. 


The United States government demands the 
most dependable equipment that human in- 
« genuity can devise; and Strowger P-A-X is the 
» logical choice. Likewise, P-A-X is used and 
endorsed by the world’s largest manufacturers, 
banks, railroads, hotels and business institu- 
tions of every character. 


Strowger P-A-X 


Not merely an automatic telephone but a perfect system of 
interior communication, designed and built to the finest 
engineering standards and of the same type of equipment that 
has been adopted for public exchanges the world over. 


P-A-X Monophone, 
Type 2 


The Monophone fills a rap- 
idly growing need for an 
instrument with all the com- 
pactness and efficiency of 
the conventional telephone, 
but with the additional ad- 
vantage of having the trans- 
mitter and receiver ina single 
easily handled unit. The 
P-A-X Monophone is espe- 
cially designed and intended 
for use with Strowger P-A-X. 


P-A-X Installations 
in Government, State 
and Municipal 
Departments 
Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. 

Camp Alfred Vail, N. J. 

City of Chicago, Department 
of Gas and Electricity 

City of Milwaukee, Sewage 
Disposal Plant 

Department of Docks and 
Ferries, New York 

Department of Public Safety, 
Electrical Bureau, Phila., Pa. 

Detroit Department of Health 

Detroit Police Department 

Erie Ordnance Reserve Depot 
La Carne, Ohio 

Frankford Arsenal, Phila., Pa. 

Headquarters Sixth Corps 
Area, Chicago 

Municipal Pier, Chicago 

Nat’l Soldiers Home, Maine 

Naval Hospital, Canacoa, 
Cavite, P. I. 

Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va. 

Panama Canal Commission, 
Balboa, Cristobal, Pedro 
Miguel, Gatun, C. Z. 

Patent Office, Washington 

Philippine Ordnance Depot, 
Manila, P. I. 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover,N.J. . 

Rock Island Arsenal, Ill. 

Savanna Proving Ground, Ill. 

Springfield Armory, Hill 
Plant, Water Shops, Mass. 

Submarine Base, Coco Solo, 
Cc. Z. 

Supervising Architect’s Office, 
Treas. Dept., Washington 

War Department, Ft. Clayton, 
Ft. Davis, C. Z.; Fort Mon- 
roe, Va.; Fort Shafter, H, T. 

Watertown Arsenal, Mass. 

Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y. 

U.S. Assay Office, Treasury 
Dept., New York, N. Y. 

U. S. Engineer’s Office, N. Y. 

U.S. Helium Production 
Plant, Fort Worth, Tex. 

U. S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 

U.S. Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J. 

U. S. Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Portsmouth, Va. 
U.S. Naval Home, Phila., Pa. 
U.S, Naval Operating Base, 

Hampton Roads, Va. | 

U.S. Naval Torpedo Station, 
Newport, R. I. 

U. S. Navy Yards, Phila., Pa. 
Bremerton, Wash. 

U. S. Quartermaster Inter- 
mediate Depot, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 

U.S. S.S. “Camden,” 
“Dobbin,” ‘Harrisburg,’ 

“Holland,” “Whitney.” 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Strowger Automatic Telephone System In Use the World Over 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Asbestos 
Roofs—too 


The skill which 
weaves marvelous as- 
bestos rock fibres into 
brake lining safe- 
guards life and prop- 
erty through many 
other ingenious uses 
of asbestos. Among 
these are Johns- 
Manville Asbestos 
Shingles; fireproo 

colorful, stylish roof- 
ing. Use them for 
your present home or 
for your new house. 
In either case, these 
shingles will never 
have to be replaced. 


Brake Lining IS important !!! 
In this tough Asbestos Fabrice are years of safe driving 


Your own property, your car, or perhaps your 
life is the stake you put up when you take 
chances with cheap brake lining on your car. 

Look at this sturdy strip of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Brake Lining. It is strong with the 
strength of the rock from which it is woven. It 
is fashioned from tough, enduring asbestos. 
Neither water nor oil can affect it. Hot or cold, 
wet or dry, it grips with unfailing firmness. It 
assures you absolute control of your car. 

Brake lining, first of all, should be of asbestos. 
Johns-Manville, world master of asbestos, knows 
how to use this remarkable substance. Johns- 
Manville Brake Lining was not made to sell at a 
price, nor to look pretty, nor to meet theories. It 
was made to stop automobiles when 
and where they should be stopped, to 
control their speed on hills or 
curves—todothese things steadily, 
regularly, month after month. 

So well has this aim been met that 
you can have Johns-Manville Heavy 


-- Johns-Manville 


Asbestos. 


BRAKE LINING 


_ Applied Here, 


Duty Brake Lining put on your passenger car and 
then forget brake lining. Johns-Manville Brake 
Lining can be obtained for you by any garage. 
Insiston having it when your brakesneed re-lining. 
Any garage man can always get it for you. It costs 
only a trifle more than the cheapest. The final 
cost of cheap brake lining may be a fearful one. 


Long Fibre Asbestos 


Johns-Manville Brake Lining is woven only from long 
fibre asbestos, taken from mines owned and operated 
by us. The long tough fibres assure strength and uni- 
form wearing. They provide an advantage similar to the 
familiar superiority of woolen or cotton cloth woven 
from long fibre yarn. Every process from. the mines to 
the finished product is carried out by Johns-Manville. 


World Authority 


The Johns-Manville Corporation was the 
pioneer developer of asbestos. It is the world 
authority on everything made from asbestos. 
Johns-Manville made the first asbestos 
brake lining. Constant tests are made to 
keep Johns-Manville Brake Lining up to. 
every advance in car building. 


Have your brakes repaired 
where you see this sign. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Industry uses Johns-Manville products 
for many purposes. If you own, operate 
or manage a power plant, a manufactur- 
ing plant or a large building, write us 
about high pressure insulation, built-up 
roofing, flooring, refractory cements, 
packings scientifically designed. 


ASBESTOS MINERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 


ROOFING & INSULATIONS OF ENDURING 
EIREPROOF ASBESTOS 


It is almost a certainty that your brakes 
need adjustment. Tear this out and use 


itasa 
MEMORANDUM 


February _18th — Have garage mechanic 
inspect my brakes today 


If re-lining is required, insist on Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Brake Lining. It will 
protect you for thousands of miles. 


